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PREFACE 


The  Consumer  Education 
Study,  initiated  in  1942,  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals,  a 
Department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  It  is  financed 
by  funds  from  the  National  Better 
: Business  Bureau,  which  has  also 
furnished  generous  help  in  facili- 
tating contacts  with  experts  in 
various  pertinent  fields,  but  has  in 
no  way  influenced,  or  attempted 
to  influence,  its  conclusions. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  unit 
the  Study  has  solicited  and  re- 
ceived advice  from  many  individ- 
uals as  well  as  from  members  of  its 
Advisory  Board,  who  represent 
education,  industry,  labor  organ- 
izations, agriculture,  and  women’s 
groups  especially  interested  in 
problems  of  the  consumer.  Fur- 
thermore, a tentative  edition  has 
been  submitted  for  criticism  to 
many  teachers  as  well  as  to  persons 
in  other  occupations  who  are  in 
position  to  judge  the  validity  of  its 
content,  and  it  has  been  used  ex- 
perimentally in  a number  of  class- 
rooms. All  the  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions, including  those  from 
many  high  school  students,  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  pre- 
paring this  edition.  But  the  final 
' statement  is  based  wholly  upon 
. ^the  conclusions  of  the  staff  of  the 
'^Study,  which  takes  entire  respon- 
sibility for  it. 

A chief  purpose  of  the  Con- 
sumer Education  Study  is  to  pre- 
pare a series  of  teaching-learning 
units  for  use  in  secondary  schools. 


These  units,  based  upon  objec- 
tive data,  do  not  attempt  either  to 
promote  the  interests  of  produc- 
ers and  sellers  or  to  revolutionize 
our  economic  system.  Both  pur- 
poses, it  is  held,  are  outside  the 
functions  of  the  schools.  Instead, 
the  units  are  intended  to  help 
young  people  to  become  more  in- 
telligent, more  effective,  and  more 
conscientious  consumers  in  the 
economy  in  which  they  live. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this 
unit  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  consumer  education,  for  both 
pupil  and  teacher,  to  help  them  to 
see  what  is  needed,  and  to  plan 
their  attack  upon  the  problem. 

Consumer  education  is  having 
a rapid  development  in  secondary 
schools.  It  is  taught  not  only  in  in- 
dependent courses  but  also  as  a 
part  of  home  economics,  business 
education,  social  studies,  agricul- 
ture, science,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects.  The  content  of 
such  courses  or  units  varies  greatly 
from  school  to  school.  Therefore, 
attempting  to  prepare  teaching- 
learning units  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  maximum  number  of 
schools,  the  Consumer  Education 
Study  is  concentrating  on  gener- 
al principles  underlying  all  con- 
sumption rather  than  on  the  skilled 
purchasing  of  specific  commodi- 
ties. And  it  hopes  to  make  each 
unit  sufficiently  flexible  and  rich 
in  resources  to  be  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  situations. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Director 


A LOOK  AHEAD 


Life  can  be  a lot  of  fun. 

Take  the  Dickinsons:  Bill’s  no  financial  genius,  but  he  does  have  a 
good  job  with  a promotion  just  around  the  corner,  and  he’s  what  the 
books  used  to  call  a good  provider.  The  way  he  gnaws  up  the  evening 
paper  as  he  burrows  in  toward  the  sports  page  is  a miracle  to  behold. 
And  his  helpless  look  when  his  wife  carefully  trumps  his  ace  while  she 
delves  into  the  price  of  pork  chops  with  Mrs.  Mason  is  something  to 
chuckle  over  as  you  get  ready  for  bed.  You  are  likely  to  catch  yourself 
making  excuses  to  go  to  their  house;  you  feel  friendlier  toward  the 
whole  world  while  you’re  there.  And  the  restful  charm  of  their  home, 
with  its  tasteful  furnishings,  books,  and  music,  and  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  they  love,  sinks  into  your  very  soul. 

The  youngsters  saunter  in,  Gwen  a snapshot  of  the  well-groomed 
high  school  girl,  Bill  Junior  comfortable  in  clothes  you  politely  call 
“sturdy.”  There’s  a crinkly  affectionate  grin  all  around,  but  they  don’t 
stay  long,  for  Bill’s  hustling  to  get  ready  to  go  fishing  and  Gwen  must 
dress  for  a date. 

There  is  an  art  to  living  like  that— if  you  don’t  believe  it,  look  at 
that  fretful,  worried  family  across  the  hedge.  Getting  the  very  best 
from  life  takes  hard  work,  skill,  and  imagination.  It  takes  care  and 
common  sense  and  the  mastery  of  a thousand  tricks  in  stretching  your 
money.  But  most  of  all  it  takes  study  and  reflective  thinking  to  decide 
what  you  really  want. 

Yes,  life  can  be  a lot  of  fun.  Or  it  can  be  flat  and  dull  and  full  of 
irritations.  The  choice  is  for  each  of  us  to  make.  And,  essentially,  that 
is  what  consumer  education  is  about:  learning  to  live. 

In  this  series  of  studies  let’s  look  at  the  goals  we  are  willing  to  work 
to  achieve,  and  at  the  problems  that  threaten  to  keep  us  from  reaching 
them.  Let’s  try  to  decide  what  are  the  things  that  make  the  difference 
between  real  living  and  a stale  imitation,  and  begin  to  figure  out  what 
we  can  do  about  them. 

Modern  American  life  gives  us  chances  nobody  ever  had  before.  Why 
not  learn  to  use  them  fully?  After  all,  to  paraphrase  what  a poet  once 
said  in  explaining  the  proud  self-confidence  of  cats: 

Life’s  a mouse  of  no  great  size , 

We  can  take  it  by  surprise, 

If  we  only  care  to. 


CHAPTER  i 


GETTING  OUR  BEARINGS 


INTRODUCTORY  PROBLEMS 

1.  How  has  our  way  of  working  and  living  changed  since 
your  Dad  was  a boy?  If  it  has  changed,  does  your  educa- 
tion also  need  to  change?  Can  you  think  of  instances  in 
which  education  has  changed  because  of  changes  in  our 
ways  of  living? 

2.  Does  your  Mother  or  Dad  belong  to  clubs  or  groups  which 
study  consumer  problems? 

3.  In  which  year  did  consumers  have  the  best  opportunities 
to  make  enjoyable  lives  for  themselves— 1790,  1840,  or 
1940?  Why? 

4.  What  do  you  think  “consumer  education”  means?  In 
what  courses  is  consumer  education  being  taught  in  your 
school?  By  whom?  How  has  your  curriculum  changed  to 
provide  for  consumer  education? 


“Consumer  education.”  Here  is  a 
term  that  has  been  talked  about 
more  and  more  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Many  schools 
have  started  new  courses  in  it. 
Others  are  using  courses  in  home 
economics,  the  social  studies,  busi- 
ness education,  science,  and  other 
departments  to  help  their  students 
become  better  consumers.  Sev- 
eral magazines  have  sprung  up 
for  consumers.  Other  magazines 
and  newspapers  serve  consum- 
ers through  special  departments. 
Manufacturers  and  store  owners 
and  men  in  all  sorts  of  businesses 
print  hundreds  of  pamphlets  to 
guide  customers  in  buying  and  us- 
ing their  goods  or  services.  Several 
states  have  departments  to  protect 


consumers.  In  government  there 
are  “consumers’  counsels”  and 
“consumer  divisions,”  and  there 
iaas  even  been  a little  talk  about  a 
“Department  of  the  Consumer.” 

Why?  What  has  given  rise  to 
this  concern  about  consumers?  Is 
it  just  a fad?  Or  has  something 
happened  to  our  way  of  living  that 
makes  education  for  consumers  a 
fundamental  necessity? 

The  answer  is  that  so  many 
things  have  happened  so  fast  that 
the  world  has  literally  changed 
under  our  feet.  And  our  educa- 
tion must  change  with  it.  We  face 
problems  older  generations  never 
faced.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  worst  problems  they  met 
hardly  bother  us  at  all,  and  we 
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have  opportunities  such  as  nobody 
in  the  world  ever  had  before. 

Your  great-grandfather  and  your 
great-grandmother  each  had  to 
learn  to  produce  a great  many  dif- 
ferent things.  All  the  people  of 
that  time  worked  very  hard  merely 
to  produce  the  bare  necessities  of 
life;  each  of  them  bought  only  a 
few  things  someone  else  had  made. 
And  so  nearly  all  their  training 
had  to  be  in  producing— weav- 
ing, sewing,  cooking,  butchering, 
building,  and  all  the  thousand 
jobs  the  family  had  to  be  able  to  do 
for  itself. 

N o w each  of  us  learns  to  produce 
only  a few  goods,  because  our  jobs 
are  highly  specialized.  All  the  peo- 
ple together,  working  at  their  spe- 
cialized jobs,  can  easily  produce 
everything  we  absolutely  need  and 
a great  many  luxuries,  too.  We  get 
most  of  the  things  we  need  not  by 
making  them  but  by  buying  them. 
Consequently  we  must  know  far 
more  than  we  now  do  about 
buying. 

That  change  in  the  way  we  work 
and  live  has  cured  many  old  trou- 
bles; naturally,  too,  it  has  brought 
in  some  new  ones.  And  because 
the  schools  are  one  of  the  main 
“trouble-shooters”  in  our  democ- 
racy, the  schools  are  tackling  these 
new  problems.  That  is  why  we 
now  have  “consumer  education.” 

Who  are  consumers?  All  of  us: 
the  people,  we  who  spend  our 
money,  our  energy,  and  our  time 
getting  and  using  the  kinds  of 
goods  and  services  we  want.  Con- 
sumers are  not  a separate  class  of 
people,  certainly,  for  all  producers 
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are  also  consumers.  What  is  con- 
sumer education,  then?  It  is  learn- 
ing to  get  more  and  better  satis- 
factions for  the  time,  energy,  and 
money  we  have  to  spend.  And,  in 
a broader  sense,  it  is  learning  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  that 
make  it  possible  for  all  who  are 
willing  to  work  to  get  what  they 
need  for  good  living. 

To  see  why  consumer  educa- 
tion is  newly  important  and  what 
it  needs  to  accomplish,  we  shall 
have  to  understand  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in 
modern  life;  the  new  problems 
they  have  caused,  and  the  new 
levels  of  living  they  have  made  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  do 
this  is  to  compare  life  as  it  used  to 
be  with  modern  times. 

INTERPRETING  THE  CHANGES 

Wouldn’t  it  be  interesting  if 
you  had  complete  movies  going 
back  two  or  three  centuries,  to 
show  just  how  a typical  family 
lived  in  each  generation— one 
movie  for  1700,  one  for  1725, 1750, 
1775,  1800,  and  so  on? 

In  the  first  pictures  you’d  see 
the  family  group— and  there  would 
be  a regular  stair-steps  line  of  chil- 
dren—working  together  at  home, 
making  most  of  what  they  needed. 
You  would  see  in  a flash  that  their 
clothes  were  homemade,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  scenes  would 
show  the  mother  and  the  older 
girls  knitting  or  sewing  or  pedal- 
ing the  spinning  wheel.  There 
would  be  no  pictures  of  Little 
Sister  toddling  in  from  the  mail 
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box  with  magazines  and  papers,  or 
of  some  youngster  coming  home 
from  the  store  with  a loaf  of  sliced 
bread  and  a quarter’s  worth  of 
lunch  meat.  But  there  would  be 
many  a shot  of  hoeing  corn,  baking 
bread,  smoking  ham,  drying  ap- 
ples, making  cider,  and  trapping, 
hunting,  and  fishing. 

More  and  more  in  later  pictures 
you  would  see  things  being  bought 
and  sold— a wagon-load  of  potatoes 
going  to  market,  sacks  of  flour 
coming  back.  There  would  begin 
to  be  pictures  of  Dad  or  the  older 
sons  going  away  to  work,  maybe  in 
a factory,  and  bringing  home  their 
pay  on  Saturday  night.  The  spin- 
ning wheel  would  be  stored  away 
in  the  attic  and  you  would  see 
Mother  and  the  girls  in  an  anxious 
cluster  at  the  general  store,  buying 
goods  for  school  dresses,  or  at  the 
milliner’s  picking  out  those  knick- 
knacks  women  put  on  their  hats. 

As  you  neared  our  own  times 
you’d  notice  how  much  the  cam- 
eraman had  to  go  away  from  the 
home  to  show  how  the  family  lived. 
He  would  have  to  follow  them  to 
school— maybe  to  a college  cam- 
pus; to  their  jobs,  to  the  theatre, 
to  the  corner  drugstore  and  the 
library,  and  even  on  long  vacation 
trips.  When  the  pictures  did  show 
the  home,  you  might  be  impressed 
by  the  number  of  things  being 
brought  into  it  from  outside— by 
the  iceman,  the  grocer’s  delivery 
truck,  and  the  laundryman.  You 
would  be  impressed,  too,  by  the 
number  of  cans  and  boxes  and  pa- 
per sacks  the  various  members  of 
the  family  themselves  brought  in. 


Indoor  shots  of  the  family 
would  often  show  it  listening  to 
a radio  program  coming  in  from  a 
distant  station,  reading  books  and 
papers  carried  to  it  from  many 
sources.  Even  the  games  the  young- 
sters were  playing  would  likely  be 
factory  made. 

You  can  add  any  number  of  de- 
tails, but  the  central  point  is  clear. 
Our  homes  have  changed  from 
centers  of  production  to  centers 
for  using  what  is  produced  else- 
where. 

Our  forefathers  literally  made 
their  living.  But  today  we  concen- 
trate our  busy  hours  more  and 
more  on  one  kind  of  work,  for 
which  we  get  money.  We  talk 
about  “making  money.”  And  with 
that  money  we  buy  as  much  as  we 
can  of  what  we  want.  It  isn’t  far 
wrong  to  say  that  we  “buy  our 
living.” 
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THE  NEW  EFFICIENCY  OF 
PRODUCTION 

With  the  changes  described 
above,  and  because  of  them,  has 
come  another  big  change:  we  have 
better  things  than  our  ancestors 
had,  and  great  numbers  of  things 
they  never  saw.  The  world  of  ear- 
lier times  never  dreamed  of  the 
amount  and  variety  of  goods  and 
services  which  we  now  take  for 
granted.  Most  of  us  cannot  come 
close  to  buying  all  we  want;  even 
so  we  are  rich,  compared  to  our 
ancestors. 

HOW  HAS  THIS  COME  ABOUT? 

Why  do  we  have  so  much  more? 
Well,  remember:  any  society  can 
have  what  it  can  produce,  and  we 
have  invented  ways  of  producing 
that  enable  us  to  make  goods  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  We  have  more 
because  we  produce  more. 

Partly  this  is  due  to  the  richness 
of  the  natural  resources  which  we 
have  discovered  and  developed. 
And  much  of  it  must  be  credited 
to  the  sheer  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm which  spring  up  naturally  in 
a new  land  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  natural  resources  and 
by  freedom  could  be  translated 
into  huge  production  largely  be- 
cause of  three  basic  technical 
developments: 

1.  We  have  learned  the  secret  of  di- 
vision of  labor. 

2.  We  have  developed  machinery— 
particularly  power  machinery— 
to  multiply  our  effectiveness. 

3.  We  have  applied  science  to  pro- 
duction. 


All  three  of  these  things  have 
come  along  pretty  much  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  interweaving 
effect,  but  let’s  take  a brief  look  at 
each  separately. 

Division  of  Labor.  If  five  of  you 
go  camping  and  each  one  tries  to 
do  a little  of  everything,  it  will 
take  hours  to  get  a tent  up  and 
supper  cooked.  But  if  one  cuts 
wood  for  the  fire,  another  starts 
peeling  potatoes,  and  the  rest  put 
up  the  tent  and  make  the  beds, 
you  can  be  sitting  on  a log  and 
eating  contentedly  in  a jiffy. 


Even  primitive  peoples  applied 
this  principle  to  some  extent  when 
the  men  caught  the  fish  and  the 
women  dressed  and  cooked  them. 
And  among  the  earliest  pioneers 
in  this  country  there  was  consider- 
able division  of  labor,  for  while 
most  men  farmed,  a few  fished  for 
a living  or  kept  store  or  hauled 
freight  or  made  shoes. 

But  this  was  scarcely  a begin- 
ning of  division  of  labor  as  we  see 
it  in  our  great  factories  today. 
There,  even  a fairly  simple  job 
like  butchering  a hog  is  divided 
into  scores  of  small  operations, 
many  of  which  can  be  done  thou- 
sands of  times  a day  at  lightning 
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speed.  This  breaking  a job  down 
into  simple  pieces  and  then  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  the  many 
specialists  is  the  heart  of  the  “fac- 
tory system.”  Even  without  the 
use  of  elaborate  machinery  it  mul- 
tiplies production. 

However,  not  all  of  our  division 
of  labor  is  in  the  factories.  Some 
work,  especially  farming,  does  not 
lend  itself  so  well  to  dividing 
big  jobs  into  little  ones.  But  the 
truckers  and  railroadmen  who 
haul  the  hogs  to  the  packing  house, 
the  buyers  and  dealers  who  buy 
the  hogs,  the  bankers  who  handle 
the  money  transactions,  the  sales- 
men and  advertisers  who  help  to 
distribute  the  finished  product, 
and  the  man  at  the  meat  market 
who  cuts  the  chops  and  sells  them 
to  you  are  all  examples  of  speciali- 
zation. Study  any  field  of  work— 
storekeeping,  engineering,  teach- 
ing, medicine,  law— and  you  will 
find  an  amazing  degree  of  speciali- 
zation. Altogether  the  number  of 
specialized  jobs  runs  into  the 
thousands.  Inside  the  factories  we 
divide  our  work  into  very  small, 
simple  operations;  outside  the  fac- 
tories most  workers  are  not  limited 
to  such  restricted  jobs.  But  in  both 
cases  we  have  moved  toward  divid- 
ing our  work  in  such  a way  as  to 
get  greater  production. 

Moreover,  modern  production 
is  divided  among  specialists  from 
all  over  the  world.  Some  nations 
have  attempted  to  do  nearly  every- 
thing for  themselves,  in  order  to 
be  more  nearly  self-sufficient  in 
time  of  war.  But  everyone  recog- 
nizes that  production  is  most  effi- 


cient when  each  area  does  those 
things  which  it  can  do  best  and 
trade  flows  freely  among  all  areas. 
If  we  put  our  fingers  down  on  five 
different  spots  on  the  globe,  we 
shall  very  likely  find  that  their  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  tempera- 
ment and  training  of  their  people 
enable  them  to  offer  quite  differ- 
ent things  to  the  world.  In  actual 
practice  the  piano  in  your  house 
is  the  result  of  work  done  by  Chi- 
nese farmers,  African  foresters, 
and  thousands  of  others. 

Machinery.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  point  out  that  ma- 
chines speed  up  production.  Every 
American  has  mastered  that  les- 
son. We  never  stop  devising  tools 
to  make  our  work  easier,  step  up 
production,  and  cut  production 
costs.  And  we  continue  to  improve 
the  application  of  power  and  of 
control  devices  so  that  our  ma- 
chines require  less  and  less  muscu- 
lar strength  or  human  attention  to 
operate. 

The  development  of  machinery 
has  grown  up  hand  in  hand  with 
the  division  and  specialization  of 
labor.  Each  new  kind  of  machinery 
tends  to  produce  more  specialists. 
A manufacturer  cannot  afford  to 
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build  large  power  looms  unless  he 
is  going  to  work  them  full  time 
making  goods  for  sale.  Once  he  has 
his  woolen  mill  built,  he  can  pro- 
duce the  goods  so  cheaply  that  it 
becomes  more  profitable  for  the 
farmer’s  family— who  a generation 
or  two  ago  used  to  work  part-time 
on  a simple  loom— to  buy  their 
cloth  and  spend  their  time  in 
raising  food  to  sell,  or  in  raising 
the  wool  to  sell  to  the  woolen  mill. 
As  farmers  began  producing  for 
the  market  instead  of  for  their  own 
consumption  only,  machinery  was 
developed  for  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting large  acreages.  And  the 
modern  farmer,  in  turn,  can  afford 
to  own  a tractor  and  all  the  expen- 
sive machinery  that  goes  with  it 
only  if  he  is  a mass  producer  of 
food— a specialist. 

Not  only  people,  but  machines 
also,  have  become  more  specialized. 
The  first  machine  shops  were  full 
of  basic  tools,  such  as  lathes,  which 
could  be  used  on  many  jobs.  But 
now  in  many  plants  each  machine 
is  built  for  a specific  job.  This  was 
shown  early  in  the  war  when  the 


automobile  industry  had  to  be 
turned  to  making  tanks.  Thou- 
sands of  automatic  machines  had 
to  be  hauled  out  to  vacant  lots 
because  they  could  do  only  one 
job.  Entire  factories  had  to  be 
“retooled.” 

Specialization,  with  special 
equipment  leading  to  efficient 
mass  production,  is  not  confined 
to  automobile  factories  and  steel 
mills,  as  we  so  often  think.  It  goes 
on  in  every  kind  of  production— 
from  the  “broiler  factory”  poultry 
farms  of  New  Jersey  to  the  motion 
picture  studios  of  Hollywood.  Spe- 
cially trained  people  and  special 
equipment  are  used  to  get  the  best 
results  from  each  operation  all 
along  the  line.  It’s  what  we  mean 
when  we  say,  “This  is  an  age  of 
specialization.” 

And  nearly  always  specializa- 
tion makes  for  increased  efficiency, 
better  quality,  and  greater  quanti- 
ties of  goods.  There  are  about 
140,000,000  of  us  Americans. 
Working  in  the  old  system  we 
should  be  able  to  do  little  more 
than  barely  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  ourselves.  Working  together 
in  the  new  system  we  can  produce 
far  beyond  the  bare  necessities. 
And  we  are  moving  forward  to 
even  greater  production. 

Science  in  Industry.  Today 
every  great  industry  has  its  re- 
search laboratories.  And  a univer- 
sity professor  like  Josiah  Willard 
Gibbs,  working  quietly  in  his  lab- 
oratory, may  change  the  methods 
of  whole  industries.  Scientific  re- 
search has  shattered  the  mystery 
surrounding  many  industrial  pro- 
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cesses,  such  as  the  making  of  glass 
or  steel.  Incidentally,  industrial 
research  is  an  excellent  field  of 
work  for  intelligent  young  men 
and  women. 

The  scientific  method  is  a sys- 
tem of  sitting  down  and  asking 
what  we  have  to  do;  then  finding 
out  what  we  can  do  and  how  we 
can  do  it.  Whereas  invention  was 
formerly  a chance  affair,  today  it  is 
a systematic  process.  Where  once 
lone  inventors  like  Charles  Good- 
year worked  in  crude  home  shops, 
at  ideas  they  happened  upon  in- 
dividually, today  the  co-ordinated 
staffs  of  specialists  in  great  labora- 
tories attack  carefully  planned 
projects.  To  accomplish  a task 
upon  which  an  industry  has  de- 
cided, the  chemists  on  the  staff  may 
have  to  develop  a new  material; 
they,  in  turn,  may  call  upon  bac- 
teriologists to  select  the  micro- 
scopic organisms  most  suitable  to 
help  them  do  this.  Certainly  they 
will  call  upon  physicists  and  en- 
gineers to  put  on  a factory  basis 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  test 
tube.  And  the  engineers  will  call 
on  a host  of  draftsmen  and  ma- 
chinists to  translate  abstract  plans 
into  blueprints  and  precision- 
tooled  equipment. 

The  first  World  War  speeded 
up  industrial  research  phenomen- 
ally. Between  1920  and  1940  the 
number  of  industrial  research  lab- 
oratories grew  from  around  300  to 
over  2,200,  employing  over  70,000 
men  and  women.  It  is  common 
practice  for  industrial  firms  to 
spend  2 or  3 per  cent  of  their  gross 
sales  income  on  research.  In  1940 


The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  reported  that  industry 
spends  around  $300,000,000  a year 
on  research.  World  War  II  greatly 
increased  this  figure.  In  addition, 
research  continues  in  our  univer- 
sities, for  centuries  our  main 
sources  of  scientific  thought  and 
discovery;  and  also  under  govern- 
ment sponsorship. 

The  contributions  of  science  to 
modern  living  are  countless.  We 
talk  about  a few  of  the  more  sensa- 
tional ones— strong  and  light  al- 
loys, plastics,  vitamin  pills,  peni- 
cillin, hybrid  corn,  and  better 
livestock.  But  most  of  us  simply 
have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of 
day-by-day  research  that  improves 
our  goods  and  speeds  up  their 
manufacture. 

Specialization,  the  machine,  and 
science:  these  are  the  keys  that 
have  opened  the  door  to  a new 
world.  We  know  that  everything 
is  not  altogether  rosy  in  this  new 
world;  that  new  problems  have 
arisen  as  we  found  answers  to  the 
old  ones.  But  this  much  we  can 
say:  that  we  have  solved  the  age- 
old  problem  of  how  to  produce 
enough. 

THE  NEW  EFFICIENCY  OF 
DISTRIBUTION 

Producing  more,  better,  and 
cheaper  goods  is  only  half  the  proc- 
ess of  satisfying  consumer  wants. 
Distributing  the  goods— getting 
them  to  the  people  who  will  buy 
them— is  equally  essential.  Yet  we 
often  forget  that  as  we  have  been 
developing  our  system  of  mass 
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production  we  have  necessarily 
also  evolved  a system  of  mass 
distribution. 

To  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
any  marketing  system,  from  the 
consumer’s  point  of  view,  one  can 
ask  three  basic  questions: 

1.  Does  the  system  bring  the  goods 
to  the  buyer  in  proper  condition 
and  economically,  not  raising  the 
price  unduly  above  the  cost  of 
production? 

2.  Does  it  enable  prospective  buyers 
to  learn  easily  what  is  on  the  mar- 
ket, where  it  can  be  had,  what  it  is 
good  for,  and  what  it  costs? 

3.  Does  it  help  shoppers  to  select  con- 
veniently and  surely  the  things 
which  best  fit  their  wants,  and  to 
use  them  with  greatest  efficiency? 

We  can  see  something  of  the 
distance  we  have  traveled  toward 
these  goals  if  we  try  to  imagine 
how  our  modern  system  of  produc- 
tion and  ways  of  consuming  would 
operate  if  put  back  through  the 
distribution  system  of  1850.  It  is 
instantly  obvious  that  the  rail- 
roads and  other  hauling  facilities 
of  that  day  would  be  simply 
snowed  under  by  the  sheer  volume 
of  goods  we  now  transport.  And 
the  old  general  store  would  not 


even  have  shelf -room  for  the  varie- 
ties of  goods  we  now  have  to  choose 
from.  The  first  changes  we  notice 
in  the  marketing  system  are  the 
great  increase  in  volume  and  speed 
of  transportation,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  specialized  outlets  for 
retail  goods— stores  and  agencies 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 

But  increases  in  volume  and 
number  are  only  one  aspect  of  the 
change  in  distribution.  Equally 
significant  are  qualitative  changes 
in  merchandising,  to  meet  our 
needs  more  precisely. 

Let’s  look  at  just  a few  examples 
of  qualitative  changes  related  to 
the  foods  we  buy.  All  over  the 
country  and  all  around  the  calen- 
dar, we  can  have  nearly  the  same 
foods  because  refrigerated  cars  de- 
liver fresh  fruits  and  vegetables; 
because  warehouses  store  seasonal 
surpluses  for  the  off  seasons;  be- 
cause quick  freezing  and  other 
methods  of  preservation  keep  even 
the  more  perishable  products  till 
we  want  them.  Provisions  for  sani- 
tation and  cleanliness  are  made  all 
along  the  line.  Waste  of  perishable 
foods  is  held  low  because  the  men 
who  store  and  ship  and  retail  them 
are  experts.  Convenience  to  the 
consumer  is  increased  by  deliver- 
ing the  goods  in  bundles,  cans,  and 
crates  of  sizes  easy  to  handle  and 
adapted  to  a family’s  needs.  Uni- 
formity is  secured  by  a great  deal 
of  sorting  and  grading,  so  that  a 
consumer  can  buy  fancy  peas  or 
less  fancy  ones  according  to  his 
tastes  and  pocketbook. 

Providing  full  information  for 
the  consumer  and  giving  him  ex- 
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Back  of  goods  on  the  pantry  shelf: 
a vast  system  of  industry  and  trade 


pert  guidance  in  buying  and  using 
goods  and  services  is  a relatively 
new  task,  because  it  was  little 
needed  when  goods  were  few  and 
simple.  Many  feel  that  this  re- 
quirement of  a good  market  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  met  by  most 
distributors.  However,  there  is 
great  and  rising  interest  in  in- 
formative labeling,  informative 
advertising,  and  informative  sell- 
ing. Leaders  in  distribution  are 
already  well  advanced  in  these 
techniques.  And  apparently  we 
may  expect  rapid  progress. 

All  this  is  not  mere  accident.  Be- 
hind the  can  of  peas  on  the  grocer’s 
shelf  moves  a complex,  interre- 
lated system  of  organizations  for 
gathering,  sorting,  processing, 
packing,  shipping,  wholesaling, 
and  retailing.  Even  production  it- 
self is  planned  in  terms  of  the  mar- 
keting that  is  to  come  later.  Mar- 
keting specialists  have  to  survey 
prospective  markets  and  deter- 
mine the  quantities  that  can  be 


sold  at  various  prices.  Market  re- 
search men  study  consumer  needs 
and  preferences  so  as  to  meet  them 
more  accurately.  Advertising  men 
plan  the  best  ways  of  informing 
people  about  the  products  and  per- 
suading them  to  buy. 

Tied  in  with  the  total  system  of 
producing  and  distributing  are 
other  complicated  organizations 
for  financing  enterprises,  provid- 
ing credit  where  it  is  needed  and 
carrying  the  many  risks  that  are 
always  present  in  business. 

The  whole  complex,  interre- 
lated network  defies  adequate  de- 
scription in  brief  space.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  modern  production  and 
modern  distribution  have  grown 
up  side  by  side.  Neither  could 
have  gone  far  without  the  other. 
Both  have  continually  sharpened 
their  efficiency. 

There  is,  however,  one  inherent 
difference  between  production  and 
distribution.  Especially  at  the  re- 
tail level,  much  of  the  final  process 
of  distribution  must  be  done  in  a 
personal  way.  The  clerk  selling 
dresses  must  deal  with  one  shop- 
per at  a time,  taking  care  to  meet 
her  individual  needs.  Hence,  while 
we  can  transport  and  organize  for 
sale  huge  masses  of  goods,  we  can- 
not possibly  put  all  retailing  on  a 
“mass”  basis.  Self-service  stores 
have  gone  a little  way  toward  cut- 
ting down  the  time  and  effort  re- 
quired for  selling,  and  there  may 
be  other  developments  in  this  di- 
rection. A few  goods  are  sold 
through  automatic  vending  ma- 
chines. But  much  of  retail  selling 
necessarily  resembles  the  old  pro- 
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duction  scheme  of  making-one- 
thing-at-a-time  more  closely  than 
it  does  the  factory  assembly-line 
process. 

This  difficulty  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral faced  by  anyone  who  tries  to 
cut  the  costs  of  distribution.  Yet 
it  is  a mistake  to  assume— as  people 
often  do— that  merchandising  has 
not  become  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical while  producing  has. 

To  summarize,  then,  we  live  in 
a world  of  abundance  because 

1.  We  have  developed  mass  produc- 
tion. 

2.  We  have  developed  distribution 
to  handle  the  goods  produced. 

THE  CONSUMER  IN  THIS 
NEW  WORLD  OF 
ABUNDANCE 

We  have  seen  that  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  have 
changed,  and  the  variety  and  sup- 
ply and  quality  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices have  risen  higher  and  higher. 
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How  has  this  affected  our  lives  as 
consumers?  Has  the  quality  of  our 
living  also  gone  higher  and  higher, 
step  by  step  with  expanding  in- 
dustry? If  you  were  to  make  a 
graph  of  the  steeply  rising  curve 
of  total  production  and  then  place 
beside  it  a graph  of  human  happi- 
ness, would  it  also  show  the  same 
rise?  As  MAC  (Modern  American 
Consumer)  puts  it,  “Sure,  I know, 
it’s  an  ‘economy  of  abundance,’ 
but  where  do  I come  in?” 
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In  other  words,  how  have  we 
been  doing  as  consumers  while  the 
great  modern  industrial  develop- 
ments have  been  taking  place? 
Have  we  been  getting  correspond- 
ing benefits?  Or  have  we  failed 
to  apply  the  same  genius  to  con- 
suming that  we  have  shown  for 
producing? 

That  is  a hard  question  to  an- 
swer, isn’t  it?  A few  pessimists  an- 
swer it  by  arguing  that  “The  good 
old  days  are  gone.”  They  brag 
about  how  much  more  pleasant 
things  used  to  be  and  complain 
that  the  modern  world  is  going  to 
pot.  But  most  of  us  don’t  really  be- 
lieve them. 

And  yet,  don’t  many  of  us  have 
a wistful,  lingering  feeling  that 
something  has  slipped  up  some- 
where—-that  somehow,  in  our  per- 
sonal lives,  we  aren’t  taking  as  big 
dividends  of  comforts  and  happi- 
ness as  we  should  out  of  the  mod- 
ern improvements? 

After  all,  it  need  not  be  too  sur- 
prising if  we  have  not  quite  learned 
how  to  live  in  this  new,  fast-chang- 
ing world.  But  if  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  way  we  are 
using  our  resources,  if  we  can  find 
out  what  that  something  is  and 
what  its  causes  are,  perhaps  we  can 
figure  out  a remedy.  So  let’s  try  to 
estimate  the  way  things  have  been 
stacking  up  for  the  consumer. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  consumers  have  more  and  bet- 
ter goods  and  services  to  choose 
from.  There  is  simply  no  question 
about  that.  Take  your  examples 
from  any  field  you  wish,  from  the 
new  abundance  of  aluminum  to 


the  quality  of  tires  on  your  car,  or 
the  care  of  your  hair  at  the  beauty 
parlor.  The  answer  always  comes 
up  the  same. 

In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of 
most  goods  has  come  down.  This 
does  not  mean  that  many  of  us  can 
pay  for  all  we  want;  in  fact,  a good 
many  of  us  cannot  buy  some  things 
that  we  urgently  need.  It  may  even 
seem,  if  we  look  only  at  money 
prices,  that  costs  have  gone  up.  For 
instance,  your  father  may  tell  you 
how  much  larger  a sack  of  candy 
he  used  to  get  for  a nickel.  But  be- 
fore you  can  judge  whether  the 
cost  of  candy  has  gone  up  or  down 
you  must  know  what  he  had  to  do 
to  earn  his  nickel.  If  it  represented 
an  hour’s  work  to  him,  while  you 
earn  that  much  in  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, a nickel  is  hardly  the  same 
thing  any  more. 

The  only  real  measure  of  what 
a thing  costs  is,  as  Thoreau  put  it, 
“the  amount  of  what  I will  call 
life  which  is  required  to  be  ex- 
changed for  it.”  And  calculated 
on  this  basis  the  costs  of  most  com- 
mon goods  have  decreased  greatly. 
Put  it  this  way:  in  return  for  a 
day’s  work,  you  and  I can  get  more 
and  better  goods  and  services  than 
the  average  man  could  get  in  any 
other  civilization,  past  or  present. 

Still  we  are  not  satisfied.  And  we 
should  not  be.  For  we  know  that 
regardless  of  our  technical  achieve- 
ments we  have  not  reached  any- 
thing like  the  general  health, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  which 
we  are  capable.  Anyway,  we  have 
a certain  restless  “Yankee”  drive 
for  constant  improvement.  We 
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have  applied  most  of  it  to  making 
goods  and  selling  them.  Now  if  we 
turn  it  also  to  buying  goods  and 
using  them,  it  is  hard  to  guess 
what  improvements  we  can  devise. 

One  thing  we  must  remember: 
even  in  this  richest  of  all  nations, 
millions  of  people  still  have  to  live 
on  small  incomes.  In  prosperous 
1929,  according  to  the  Brookings 
Institution,  5,899,000  American 
families  had  incomes  of  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars.  In  less  prosper- 


ous 1935-36,  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee’s  huge  study 
showed  almost  six  and  three  quar- 
ter million  “consumer  units”  (fa- 
milies and  single  persons)  with 
less  than  $500  income  each.  Even 
in  the  war-boom  year  of  1942,  of 
our  41.2  million  ‘ ‘consumer  units,  ” 
1 6.7  millions  made  less  than  $ 1 500, 
and  nearly  three  and  a half  million 
did  not  even  reach  a cash  income 
of  $500.  It  is  wise  to  remember 
these  sobering  facts. 
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Families  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  can  doubtless  learn  to  do  bet- 
ter with  the  incomes  they  have; 
but  no  matter  how  wisely  they 
spend,  life  cannot  be  really  satis- 
factory for  them  until  they  are 
able  to  earn  larger  incomes. 

But  even  people  with  reason- 
ably good  incomes  fall  far  short  of 
the  satisfactions  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  get.  In  1936,  when  Dr. 
Hazel  Stiebling  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  studied 
how  well  Americans  eat,  she  found 
the  diet  of  one  family  in  every  four 
to  be  definitely  “poor,”  and  two  of 
the  other  three  only  “fair.”  The 
strange  thing  was  that  the  ability 
to  pay  for  good  food  often  did  not 
keep  a family  from  having  very 
poor  diet.  With  respect  to  other 
opportunities  there  is  the  same 
failure  to  get  maximum  value:  in 


clothing,  for  even  the  well-to-do 
are  sometimes  dressed  in  execrable 
taste;  in  literature,  where  the 
mediocre  still  outsells  the  truly 
great;  in  health  care,  where  mil- 
lions more  are  spent  for  repair 
than  for  scientific  health-building. 

To  sum  up:  modern  technology 
has  laid  at  our  feet  a tremendous 
new  wealth  of  opportunities.  As 
consumers  we  already  profit 
greatly  by  it;  but  not  as  much  as 
we  could. 

We  can  learn  to  do  better,  partly 
by  increasing  our  skills  as  indi- 
vidual buyers  and  consumers, 
partly  by  contributing  toward 
making  the  economic  system  itself 
work  more  smoothly.  The  first 
step  is  to  find  out  why  we  aren’t 
doing  as  well  as  we  could;  then  we 
can  go  on  to  plan  an  attack  on  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties. 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1 . Explain  the  statement,  “Any  society  can  have  what  it  can  produce.”  What 
does  it  mean  to  you? 

2.  Why  does  a proper  division  of  labor  increase  production  even  without 
the  use  of  machinery?  Can  you  give  examples  from  your  own  home  or 
school  life  to  show  that  this  is  true? 

3.  In  your  own  lifetime,  in  the  case  of  how  many  goods  or  services  have  you 
seen  quality  rise  while  price  remained  the  same,  or  price  go  down  while 
quality  remained  the  same?  You  may  want  to  rule  out  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  war-time. 

4.  In  your  community  what  new,  more  highly  specialized  machines  have 
been  added  in  industry  or  in  the  home  in  the  past  ten  years?  What  differ- 
ence have  they  made? 

5.  In  this  section  many  changes  have  been  described  in  the  way  we  work  and 
live.  Are  these  changes  still  going  on?  Can  you  give  specific  examples  of 
changes  in  the  past  two  or  three  years?  What  further  changes  do  you  ex- 
pect in  the  near  future? 


CHAPTER  2 


SURVEYING  THE  ROCKS  ON  OUR  ROUTE 


If  we  believe  that  our  technology 
has  made  possible  a tremendously 
enriched  kind  of  living  and  yet 
feel  that  we  haven’t  fully  achieved 
that  kind  of  life,  it  is  natural  to  be- 
gin asking,  “What’s  the  matter?” 

What  is  holding  us  back?  Are 
there  some  rocks  on  our  course, 
some  stumbling  blocks?  If  so,  what 
shall  we  do  about  them?  Can  we 
go  around  them  or  blast  them  out? 
Are  they  within  the  consumer  him- 
self, in  the  economic  system,  or  in 
both? 

Even  trained  economists  do  not 
know  all  the  answers,  and  we  can’t 
pretend  to  arrive  at  them  in  this 
little  book.  But  if  we  think  about 
the  effects  of  the  changes  discussed 
in  Chapter  i,  we  can  identify  at 
least  a few  of  the  problems. 

CHANGES  IN  CONSUMERS 
THEMSELVES 

WE  LACK  DIRECT  ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH  GOODS 

Great-Grandma  did  a lot  of 
weaving  and  knitting  and  sewing. 
She  knew  good  cloth  when  she  saw 
it;  if  she  picked  up  a sleazy  piece 
of  goods,  her  thumb  and  finger 
told  her  in  a flash  that  something 
was  wrong.  She  taught  her  daugh- 
ters to  sew  strong  seams,  using 
plenty  of  material  and  fine,  firm 
stitches.  If  one  of  their  playmates 
turned  up  at  the  Sunday-school 
picnic  in  a new  dress  that  was 
loosely  hung  together,  the  girls  all 


spotted  the  trouble  at  a glance. 
When  people  like  Great-Grandma 
went  to  the  store  for  yard  goods— 
or  in  later  years  to  buy  a ready- 
made dress— they  had  an  eagle  eye 
for  quality  and  workmanship. 

But  Great-Granddaughter  has 
not  woven  at  all  and  she  hasn’t 
knitted  or  even  sewn  much.  So  she 
doesn’t  have  the  skilled  crafts- 
man’s eye  and  “feel”  when  it  comes 
to  judging  work  someone  else  has 
done.  She  will  very  likely  buy  most 
of  her  clothes,  and  unless  she  gets 
special  training  in  how  to  buy  she 
will  not  get  the  most  for  her  money 
—even  though  the  things  from 
which  she  has  the  privilege  of 
choosing  would  have  gladdened 
Great-Grandma’s  eyes. 
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Take  another  example:  Great- 
Grandma  used  to  help  with  the 
butchering.  Of  course,  she  did  not 
help  kill  the  hog  or  skin  the  beef, 
but  before  the  meat  was  all  “put 
down”  she  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  every  pound  of  it. 
She  knew  what  each  part  of  the 
carcass  was  best  for,  and  how  to 
“process”  and  use  it.  If  she  were 
alive  today  and  could  go  to  mar- 
ket, how  do  you  think  her  judg- 
ment would  compare  to  that  of 
buyers  who  think  all  meat,  like 
Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
steaks,  chops,  and  hamburger? 

Whether  it  be  cloth  or  beef  or 
some  other  product,  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true.  Most  consumers 
today  are  not  as  well  equipped  to 
select  goods  as  their  parents  or 
grandparents  were.  One  writer 
puts  it  neatly:  he  says  we’ve  lost 
the  old  “thumb  and  finger”  ac- 
quaintance with  goods. 

WE  DO  NOT  ALWAYS  KNOW 
WHAT  TO  WANT 

When  the  first  white  men 
landed  in  America,  they  brought 
many  goods  the  Indians  had  not 
known  before.  The  Indians  did 
not  have  the  resources  to  buy  them 
all.  But  if  they  had  been  philoso- 
phers they  could  have  asked  them- 
selves, “Which  of  all  these  things 


will  help  us  most?”  and  started 
bargaining  accordingly.  However, 
being  simple,  ordinary  people 
overwhelmed  by  a new  situation, 
they  settled  for  trinkets  and  fire- 
water. i 

That  is  an  extreme  example. 
But  in  a sense  we,  too,  are  over- 
whelmed in  this  rapidly  changing 
world.  New  products,  new  serv- 
ices, new  forms  of  entertainment 
are  constantly  coming  along.  Shop 
windows  are  full  of  attractive 
things,  all  competing  for  our  at- 
tention. Magazines  and  newspa- 
pers, radio  and  the  movies,  all  set 
us  wanting  more  and  more  of  the 
things  we  see.  We  have  an  infinite 
number  of  choices  to  make:  be- 
tween playing  at  sports  or  watch- 
ing them,  between  buying  a 
snappy  roadster  or  saving  to  go  to 
college,  and  so  on  and  on.  The 
choices  we  make,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  determine  the  char- 
acter of  our  life.  Our  whole  civili- 
zation is  so  new  that  we  have  few 
fixed  patterns  of  values  to  go  by. 
And  it’s  hard  to  sit  down  quietly 
and  think  things  through,  to  de- 
cide what  it  is  we  most  want. 

Certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
gloomy  about  this  “embarrassment 
of  riches.”  The  answer  is  not  to 
slow  everything  up— declare  a 
holiday  on  invention— for  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  progressive  inventive- 
ness that  puts  better  living  at  our 
disposal.  But  it  is  tragic  that  while 
the  advancing  science  of  nutrition 
makes  better  health  possible,  many 
of  us  keep  on  eating  ourselves  into 
weaklings.  And  it  is  just  as  tragic 
if  we  fritter  away  the  opportuni- 
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ties  given  us  through  the  most 
magnificent  economy  in  all  his- 
tory, by  settling  for  trinkets. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every- 
one should  want  the  same  things, 
that  there  is  one  “best”  set  of  val- 
ues for  all.  Needs  and  tastes  differ. 
In  our  democracy  everyone  has  the 
right  and  responsibility  to  decide 
what  will  make  him  happiest. 
Failing  to  make  that  decision  and 
to  act  accordingly  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  consumers  do  not  get  as 
much  lasting  satisfaction  for  their 
money  as  they  could. 

WE  DO  NOT  UNDERSTAND  THE 
BUSINESS  SYSTEM  WHICH 
SERVES  US 

Presumably  most  consumer- 
buyers  want  to  get  the  best  they 
can  afford  at  the  lowest  cost.  Yet, 
curiously,  some  of  the  factors  that 
drive  prices  unnecessarily  high  lie 
in  consumers’  habits. 

For  example,  some  consumers 
so  badly  abuse  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning goods  that  many  a depart- 
ment store’s  annual  cost  of  han- 
dling merchandise  returns  may  be 
greater  than  its  yearly  profits. 
Some  people  cause  the  stores  great 
expense  by  failing  to  pay  their  bills 
promptly,  or  at  all.  Some  make  ex- 
treme demands  upon  delivery  and 
other  “free”  services.  Many  more 
shop  inefficiently,  using  up  the 
valuable  time  of  the  sales  staff. 
Shopping  is  concentrated  into  a 
few  hours  of  each  day  and  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week— so  that 
stores  must  keep  large  staffs  to 
meet  their  peak  rush  hours,  the 
staff  being  idle  at  other  times. 


These  and  other  habits  which 
add  to  merchandising  expense 
cannot  be  blamed  wholly  upon 
consumers.  For  sellers,  in  striving 
to  meet  or  surpass  their  competi- 
tors, have  “educated”  the  public 
to  think  of  all  the  extra  services 
they  offer  as  “free.”  Neither  can 
one  say  that  consumers  are  neces- 
sarily wrong  when  they  choose  to 
use  credit  and  delivery,  or  when 
they  buy  their  gasoline  at  the  sta- 
tion that  virtually  launders  the 
car  while  they  wait.  But  they 
should  realize  that,  generally 
speaking,  added  services  pile  up 
added  costs  for  the  merchant, 
which  must  ultimately  be  paid  for 
by  his  customers. 

CHANGES  IN  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES 

THE  NUMBER  HAS  GROWN 

When  Francie,  the  poor  little 
girl  of  A Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn , 
managed  to  get  her  hands  on  a 
nickel,  she  used  to  wander  through 
the  five-and-ten-cent  store  marvel- 
ing at  the  number  gf  different 
things  she  could  buy  with  it.  May- 
be you  had  the  same  awe-struck 
feeling  the  first  time  you  entered 
a large  department  store.  One 
could  count  the  stars  on  a clear 
night  about  as  easily  as  he  could 
count  all  the  different  goods  of- 
fered for  sale. 

Old,  formerly  simple  lines  of 
goods  have  been  elaborated:  in- 
stead of  a few  basic  cereals,  you 
may  choose  from  dozens  of  kinds 
of  breakfast  foods.  Wholly  new 
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goods  are  constantly  developed: 
nylon,  television  sets,  electric  shav- 
ers, wire-recording  equipment, 
synthetic  vitamins.  Models  are 
changed  and  improved  from  year 
to  year.  Products  are  sorted  and 
classified  into  quality  grades.  The 
same  goods,  differing  little  or 
much  in  character  or  quality,  ap- 
pear under  dozens  of  brand  names. 

To  some  extent  the  same  multi- 
plication has  occurred  in  services. 
Doctors  may  be  oculists,  otologists, 
psychiatrists,  or  specialists  in  some 
form  of  surgery.  New  forms  of 
service  have  grown  popular.  The 
young  person  wanting  an  educa- 
tion can  choose  among  dozens  of 
specialized  fields,  and  he  can  study 
almost  any  subject  in  one  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  schools. 

GOODS  AND  SERVICES  HAVE  GROWN 
HARDER  TO  JUDGE 

Very  few  of  us  could  adequately 
judge  the  construction  of  a com- 
plex instrument  such  as  a radio, 


even  if  all  the  parts  were  laid  out 
for  inspection.  Modern  fabrics, 
made  up  from  all  the  traditional 
fibers  plus  a variety  of  artificial 
fibers— processed  to  make  them 
rain-resistant,  wrinkle-proof,  or 
distasteful  to  moths,  and  perhaps 
weighted  and  sized  to  give  them 
gloss— defy  analysis  by  the  over- 
the-counter  buyer.  The  occasional 
manufacturer  who  cares  to  do  so 
can  make  poor  shoes,  while  they 
are  new,  look  very  much  like  the 
best. 

Furthermore,  many  goods  are 
not  open  to  inspection.  The  ma- 
chinery of  your  mechanical  refrig- 
erator is  very  properly  sealed  up 
in  a case.  The  fruit  in  a can  is 
hidden  from  sight.  More  and  more 
goods  which  used  to  be  bought  in 
bulk  are  now  packed  in  cans  or 
cartons  or  wrapped  in  tinted  cello- 
phane. 

That  goods  and  services  have 
grown  more  numerous,  that  they 
are  increasingly  complex,  and  that 
they  are  nicely  packaged,  is  of 
course  advantageous  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  means  that  virtually  his 
every  need  has  been  anticipated 
by  some  businessman;  that  the 
goods  he  can  buy  are  more  effi- 
cient, cleaner,  more  attractive.  But 
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it  also  means  that  it  is  profitable 
for  him  to  learn  more  about  what 
is  available,  so  that  he  can  accu- 
rately pick  the  best  from  the  many; 
and  it  means  that  many  traditional 
habits  of  shopping  are  inadequate 
and  must  be  brought  up  to  date. 

CHANGES  IN  METHODS  OF 
SELLING 

Two  developments  have  changed 
the  nature  of  our  selling  process: 

1.  The  producer  and  the  consumer 
of  an  article  are  generally  so  far 
apart  that  there  is  little  personal 
contact  between  them. 

2.  Productive  capacity  has  got  so  far 
ahead  of  effective  demand  that 
there  is  sharp  competition  for 
trade. 

Both  these  developments  have 
influenced  producers  and  sellers 
to  organize  carefully  planned  cam- 
paigns of  advertising  and  selling. 
Through  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
in  just  about  every  imaginable 
way,  producers  are  trying  to  catch 
our  eye  or  get  our  ear  for  their 
sales  messages.  Every  one  of  them 
wants  our  patronage  for  his  prod- 
uct. 

No  previous  generation  has  ever 
been  under  such  a constant  bar- 
rage of  advertising  and  selling. 
The  men  who  conduct  these  cam- 
paigns have  studied  the  consum- 
er’s every  reaction.  They  have 
made  a science  of  getting  attention 
and  influencing  action.  They  know 
how  to  describe  their  goods  and 


services  alluringly,  how  to  appeal 
to  our  vanity,  our  unconscious 
fears,  and  all  our  emotions. 

The  consumer  needs  the  serv- 
ices of  advertising  and  salesmen. 
Without  the  information  and 
guidance  they  give  he  could  only 
blunder  about  hunting  for  what 
he  wanted.  Furthermore,  without 
their  services  to  speed  up  demand, 
especially  for  new  products,  many 
things  he  wants  could  not  profit- 
ably be  made  for  him,  except  per- 
haps at  very  high  prices. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  unduly  influenced.  He 
may  be  talked  into  “keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses.”  He  may  be  in- 
fluenced to  put  too  much  of  his 
income  into  nonessentials,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  diet  or  other  im- 
portant needs.  His  whole  sense  of 
values  may  be  befogged. 

The  consumer’s  problem,  then, 
is  to  learn  to  use  advertising  and 
selling  as  his  allies  when  they  serve 
him  well,  and  to  push  them  aside 
when  they  threaten  to  distort  his 
views.1 


1 In  another  unit  of  this  series,  Learning  To 
Use  Advertising,  this  matter  will  be  discussed 
at  length. 
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DISTRIBUTOR  PRODUCER 


wmi  TO  CONSUMER  DOLLAR  GDIS 

THE  INCREASED  LOAD  ON 
DISTRIBUTION 

In  a study  entitled,  “Does  Dis- 
tribution Cost  Too  Much?”  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  found 
that  from  1870  to  1930  the  num- 
ber of  production  workers  in  the 
United  States  was  multiplied 
about  two  and  two-thirds  times, 
but  the  number  of  distribution 
workers  increased  about  eight  and 
two-thirds  times.  In  fact,  by  1930, 
there  were  almost  exactly  as  many 
distribution  workers  as  produc- 
tion workers.  This  shows  how 
much  more  energy  we  have  had 
to  put  into  distribution  as  pro- 
duction has  become  centralized. 

The  study  found  that  distribu- 
tion costs  represented,  on  the 
whole,  roughly  three-fifths  of  the 
total  costs  paid  by  consumers.  And 
yet  it  showed  that  profits  on  dis- 
tribution took  less  than  three  cents 
of  each  consumer  dollar.  The 
study  is  summarized  in  Public  Af- 
fairs Pamphlet  No.  44, 5pc  of  Your 
$i—The  Cost  of  Distribution.  Ten 
cents.  (Incidentally,  this  pam- 
phlet is  one  of  a long  series,  each 
selling  for  a dime.  It  costs  only 
about  two  or  three  cents  apiece 


to  print  them,  but  distribution 
costs  so  much  that  at  ten  cents 
apiece  they  hardly  pay  for  them- 
selves. Thus  the  pamphlet  is  itself 
a good  example  of  the  very  thing 
it  discusses.) 

Undoubtedly  some  part— it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  large  a part 
—of  this  high  cost  of  distribution 
is  due  to  wasteful  duplication  and 
inefficiency.  But  much  of  the  cost 
of  distribution  is  probably  inher- 
ent in  the  system  of  mass  produc- 
tion. For  when  production  of  an 
article  is  centralized  in  a few  great 
plants  or  in  a few  areas,  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  product  out  to 
consumers  in  all  other  areas  auto- 
matically becomes  more  complex. 
Swift  and  Company,  for  example, 
recently  reported  that  on  the  aver- 
age its  meat  products  travel  1,000 
miles  to  the  consumer.  Organiz- 
ing distribution  over  so  wide  an 
area  necessarily  involves  problems 
never  faced  by  the  neighborhood 
butcher  of  past  times. 

But  distance  is  not  the  only,  or 
even  the  most  important,  cost  fac- 
tor. The  great  number  of  models, 
brands,  sizes,  and  varieties  of 
goods  that  must  be  stocked  in- 
creases selling  costs.  So  also  does 
the  rapid  change  of  styles  and 
models,  which  increases  not  only 
handling  costs  but  also  financial 
risks.  Furthermore,  distribution 
has  come  to  include  a great  variety 
of  services  to  the  consumer  which 
were  not  formerly  offered.  And 
consumers  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  add  to  distribution  costs. 

Regardless  of  the  causes,  to  the 
consumer  one  fact  stands  out:  dis- 
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tribution  takes  a large  share  of  his 
dollar.  Too  often  new  economies 
in  production  seem  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  somewhere  along  the 
line  in  distribution.  And  although 
total  costs  of  production-plus-dis- 
tribution have  been  steadily  going 
down  for  most  products,  still  they 
haven’t  gone  down  as  much  as  the 
consumer  thinks  they  might. 

The  best  brains  in  the  distribu- 
tion field  have  long  been  working 
at  this  problem,  for  obviously  any 
firm  which  could  cut  its  distribu- 
tion costs  even  a few  per  cent 
below  those  of  other  firms  would 
get  a competitive  advantage.  The 
business  conditions  brought  on  by 
World  War  II,  particularly,  have 


spurred  distributors  to  experi- 
ment with  their  operational  sys- 
tems, cut  out  waste,  and  streamline 
for  efficiency. 

Intelligent  consumers  can  help 
to  make  distribution  cheaper.  And 
it  is  certainly  to  their  interest  to 
do  so,  for  a high  proportion  of 
their  income  goes  into  paying  dis- 
tributors. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR 
FINANCIAL  SECURITY 

It’s  a queer  thing  how,  as  you 
get  rid  of  one  set  of  hazards  in  life, 
another  set  seems  bound  to  crop 
up. 

Take,  for  example,  the  pioneer 
western  farmer.  He  lived  pretty 
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AS  NEVER  BEFORE,  , 

we  depend  on  a steady  -Flow  of 

fi-]  EtfSXY]  !□ 


continues,  life  is  comfortable. 


Shutting  it  off 
means 

CATASTROPHE. 

So  we  are  always  a little 
nervous  about  it,  because  we 


know  there  are  constant  threats. 


dangerously.  Indians  wanted  his 
hair  for  their  trophy  room.  Bliz- 
zards and  prairie  fires  rode  the 
winds  about  his  lonely  cabin. 
Grasshoppers  and  drought  left 
him  facing  many  a lean  winter, 
without  any  relief  organization  to 
pull  him  through.  He  was  so  far 
from  medical  care  that  a broken 
leg  or  a snake  bite  might  mean  dis- 
aster. When  his  babies  were  born, 
their  mother  truly  went  down  in- 
to the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 


death.  And  a large  proportion  of 
those  babies  went  to  little  graves 
before  they  were  a year  old. 

And  yet,  in  many  ways  he  did 
not  dwell  so  near  the  edge  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  as  many  of  us  in 
these  nervous  times.  The  roof  over 
his  head  was  his  own.  With  a cellar 
full  of  potatoes,  a herd  of  hogs,  and 
at  least  a few  sacks  of  grain,  he  had 
a certain  security  for  a year  or  so 
ahead.  As  his  family  grew  into  a 
co-operative  producing  group,  it 
added  security.  If  one  person  was 
sick  and  hard  up,  the  others  could 
shelter  and  feed  him  at  no  great 
expense.  As  the  parents  grew  old 
it  was  the  normal  thing  for  the 
children  to  keep  them.  And  even 
though  they  were  old,  there  were 
many  things  they  could  do  about 
the  farm  to  make  them  welcome. 
A large  family  group,  pulling  to- 
gether, could  smooth  out  the  bad 
bumps  for  any  one  member. 

Look  at  a typical  modern  wage- 
earning family  to  see  the  differ- 
ence. Their  weekly  pay  check  has 
become  as  vital  to  them  as  a high- 
altitude  pilot’s  oxygen  line.  Cut 
it  off  for  even  a little  while  and  the 
result  may  be  dangerous.  Their 
home  is  rented;  if  Dad  loses  his 
job,  perhaps  they  can  pay  the  rent 
for  only  a month  out  of  savings. 
They  have  no  real  food  reserve, 
for  storage  space  is  lacking,  and 
anyway  it  is  easier  to  go  over  to  the 
corner  store  every  day  or  two  for 
a few  things.  Illness  or  accident 
means  new  demands  on  the  money 
supply  just  as  the  sources  may  be 
cut  off.  It  isn’t  so  easy  any  more  to 
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“move  in  with  the  folks,”  because 
they  would  need  to  rent  larger 
quarters  at  greater  expense.  And 
somehow  it  isn’t  as  natural  to  give 
away  a bushel  of  potatoes  one  has 
to  buy  as  it  is  to  go  down  in  the 
cellar  for  vegetables  one  has  raised. 

Unemployment  is  always  a pos- 
sibility for  the  laborer;  losses  are 
equally  a risk  to  the  businessman. 
Depressions  and  layoffs  hit  even 
able  workers  like  lightning.  For 
many  a man  above  his  middle  years 
getting  a job  is  especially  difficult, 
though  he  may  be  still  far  from 
old  and  feeble.  When  finally  he 
must  retire  from  active  work,  he 
feels  a keen  need  for  money  sav- 
ings. 

You  see,  the  whole  problem  of 
establishing  a reasonable  security 
for  a lifetime  in  our  kind  of  world 
has  changed.  Depending  on  mon- 
ey instead  of  living  directly  from 
one’s  own  production  has  brought 
tremendous  advantages,  but  also 
new  problems.  To  meet  these 
problems,  individuals  must  know 
how  to  save  money  and  manage 
and  invest  as  well  as  how  to  buy 
insurance.  Furthermore,  our  states 
and  the  nation  as  a whole  have 
found  it  necessary  to  go  still  fur- 
ther and  provide  insurance  against 
unemployment  and  disability  and 
a national  savings  plan  for  old-age 
pensions,  as  well  as  protection  for 
certain  groups  such  as  widows  with 
children. 

This  again  is  one  of  those  mod- 
ern problems  which  can  be  solved 
well  enough,  but  must  be  solved 
in  a modern  fashion. 
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KEEPING  OUR  ECONOMY  IN 

GOOD  WORKING  ORDER 
DEMANDS  INCREASING 
UNDERSTANDING 

Almost  anybody  can  grease  a 
wheelbarrow,  but  it  takes  a trained 
crew  to  keep  a transport  plane  fly- 
ing. 

Just  so,  ordinary  people  with 
good  common  sense  could  do  a 
fairly  satisfactory  job  of  managing 
a simple  national  economy  in  the 
days  when  farming  was  the  main 
occupation.  But  it  takes  a well- 
educated  and  thinking  citizenry 
to  keep  our  present  complex  econ- 
omy running  at  top  efficiency. 

At  the  same  time  increasing  in- 
terdependence has  made  it  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  to  keep 
the  whole  economic  machine 
tuned  up.  When  each  family  lived 
largely  from  its  own  production, 
individual  lives  were  not  so  much 
affected  by  general  economic  con- 
ditions. But  today  our  whole  econ- 
omy is  interdependent  and  inter- 
related. A breakdown  anywhere  in 
the  system  affects  all  the  other 
parts. 

Consequently  American  citizens 
must  be  able  to  manage  wisely  not 
only  their  own  personal  affairs  but 
also  community  and  national  eco- 
nomic problems. 

One  problem  American  citizens 
have  had  to  face  has  grown  out  of 
the  increasing  size  of  industrial 
and  business  units.  They  recog- 
nized that  frequently  sheer  bigness 
made  possible  efficiency  and  low 
cost  in  both  production  and  dis- 
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tribution.  In  automobile  factories, 
railroads,  and  power  companies, 
for  example,  the  units  must  be 
large.  But  they  realized  also  that 
with  size  came  tremendous  power 
and  sometimes  the  dangers  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  American  government  be- 
gan with  very  little  regulation  of 
business.  It  depended  on  the  forces 
of  free  competition  among  pro- 
ducers and  sellers  to  provide  a sort 
of  “natural’'  regulation.  But  con- 
ditions changed  when,  instead  of 
many  small  producers  and  sellers, 
a few  giant  organizations  domi- 
nated the  field.  And  although  most 
Americans  continued  to  prefer  the 
ideal  of  relatively  unregulated  en- 
terprise, controlled  by  competi- 
tion, they  recognized  that  there 
were  some  new  problems  that 
called  for  government  action. 

Another  great  problem  that 
loomed  larger  and  larger  was  that 
of  keeping  the  power  to  buy  as 
high  as  the  power  to  produce. 
More  and  more  Americans  were 
distressed  by  the  fact  that  while  we 
could  produce  enough  of  every  ne- 
cessity, many  still  lived  in  want. 
They  were  distressed,  too,  because 
it  seemed  that  every  time  things 
got  going  exceptionally  well  there 
was  a sudden  crash,  with  years  of 
depression  that  wiped  out  savings 
and  caused  untold  misery. 

As  a result,  the  whole  intelligent 
body  of  American  citizenry  has 
kept  hunting  for  new  ways  to  make 
our  economy  work  better,  to  make 
it  serve  everyone,  to  give  all  who 
want  to  work  a fair  chance. 


But  this  sort  of  problem-solving 
demands  a basic  understanding  of 
our  economic  system;  it  requires 
the  careful  use  of  our  very  best 
brains.  We  cannot  keep  our  econ- 
omy in  tune  by  tinkering  careless- 
ly with  a piece  here  or  there,  any 
more  than  you  can  improve  your 
car  by  building  up  the  compres- 
sion in  one  cylinder  without  bal- 
ancing the  others. 

Yet  as  citizen-managers  of  our 
economy  we  do  have  to  help  make 
decisions,  whether  we  are  experts 
or  not.  More  and  more  actions 
which  affect  our  economic  life  are 
being  taken  by  local,  state,  and 
national  government;  and— per- 
haps almost  without  thinking— we 
support  one  kind  of  action,  oppose 
another.  Even  by  being  passive 
ancl  “doing  nothing’’  we  actually 
support  decisions  made  by  others. 

A hundred  years  ago  not  nearly 
so  many  laws  and  regulations  were 
concerned  with  business  affairs.  So 
long  as  a man  did  not  harm  or  de- 
fraud others,  he  could  carry  on  his 
work  pretty  much  as  he  saw  fit. 
Government  then  centered  more 
on  maintaining  peace  and  order 
and  preventing  crime.  That  was 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  Thom- 
as Jefferson  could  say,  “That  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs 
least.” 

Lately  we  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  a tremendous  number  of 
economic  rules.  To  cite  only  a few, 
we  have  developed  a huge  farm 
program  which  influences  what 
farmers  raise  and  how  they  use 
their  land;  we  have  a Securities 
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and  Exchange  Commission  which 
supervises  the  selling  of  stocks  and 
bonds  to  the  public;  we  have  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
seeks  to  prevent  businessmen  from 
using  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion; the  states  set  up  standards  to 
determine  who  may  practice  medi- 
cine, teach,  or  drive  automobiles. 

Americans  are  not  nearly  all 
agreed  about  the  increase  in  eco- 
nomic regulation.  Some  think  we 
have  too  much;  others  think  we 
need  more.  Some  want  a change 
here;  others  there.  At  any  rate, 
every  time  we  as  citizens  help  to 
pass  or  reject  new  village  or  city 
ordinances,  or  state  or  national 
laws  affecting  economic  affairs,  we 
are  expressing  a judgment  about 
how  our  economy  can  serve  us 
best.  If  we  are  right,  we  can  bring 
about  a very  happy  state  of  affairs; 
if  we  are  wrong  too  often,  we  can 
bring  things  down  about  our  ears. 

Have  we  been  doing  our  job 


well  lately  as  citizen-managers? 
Have  we  understood  our  economy 
and  known  how  to  keep  it  working 
at  high  speed?  We  can  hardly  make 
this  claim,  can  we?  Not  when  we’ve 
let  the  machine  break  down  as 
badly  as  we  did  during  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties!  Time 
after  time  in  the  last  century  other 
depressions  have  swept  the  coun- 
try-each a testimonial  of  our  fail- 
ure to  understand  our  economic 
machine  and  keep  it  running. 
What  forces  were  at  work?  Do 
these  cycles  of  booms  and  crashes 
have  to  go  on?  Or  can  we  analyze 
their  causes  in  time  to  head  off  the 
next  threatening  depression? 

SUMMARY 

In  a remarkably  short  time  the 
western  world  has  shifted  from 
everybody-producing-for-himself 
to  the  factory  system  of  mass  pro- 
duction. This  industrial  revolu- 
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tion  has  made  most  of  us  specialists 
in  one  production  job—  or  at  most 
in  a few  lines  of  work.  Under  this 
system  of  specialization,  aided  by 
machinery  and  science,  the  total 
volume  of  goods  and  services  avail- 
able to  us  has  zoomed  upward  at 
an  amazing  rate. 

As  consumers,  however,  we  have 
become  generalists,  buying  a tre- 
mendous variety  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. This  makes  our  skill  and 
judgment  in  buying  very  impor- 
tant because  our  success  in  living 
to  a large  extent  depends  on  it.  The 
new  wealth  of  goods  and  services 
from  which  we  can  choose  gives 
us  as  consumers  the  finest  chance 
in  all  history  to  live  well,  if  we  can 
learn  to  use  that  opportunity  fully. 

But  so  far  we  haven’t  been  very 
successful  as  buyers  in  the  new 
order  of  things.  This  is  partly 
because  we  have  lost  some  of  the 
old  thumb-and-finger  acquaint- 
ance with  goods;  perhaps  more  be- 
cause we  often  do  not  stop  to 
reason  out  what  will  really  be  of 
greatest  value  to  us.  Even  if  we 
were  very  clever  and  careful  buy- 
ers the  job  would  be  a hard  one 
because  the  number  of  products 
to  choose  from  is  almost  endless, 
and  in  some  cases  there  is  almost 
no  way  of  telling  good  from  bad. 
And  producers  and  sellers  often 
add  to  our  confusion  as  they  press 
us  to  buy  their  products.  They 
make  all  sorts  of  claims  for  their 
goods  and  they  appeal  to  our  hid- 
den desires  and  emotions,  so  that 
many  times  we  make  up  our  mind 
on  the  basis  of  arguments  that 


really  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case. 

Thus  we  see  that  one  reason  we 
haven’t  benefited  as  much  as  we 
should  from  the  marvelous  tech- 
nological developments  has  been 
that  we  consumers  simply  haven’t 
been  able  to  buy  as  well  as  we 
should.  Our  buymanship  hasn’t 
kept  up  with  the  times. 

Other  factors  have  entered  in, 
too:  mass  production  must  be  cen- 
tralized in  a few  areas,  frequently 
far  from  many  of  the  people  who 
will  use  the  goods.  This  makes 
necessary  a complex  system  of  dis- 
tributing and  selling,  which  often 
costs  more  than  producing  the 
goods.  High  distribution  costs  are 
necessarily  a “built-in  feature”  of 
mass  production;  nevertheless, 
sellers  and  buyers  need  to  work 
to  cut  costs  of  distribution,  just  as 
producers  must  go  on  cutting  costs 
of  production. 

There  is  a bigger  problem  than 
all  these.  Each  of  us  could  be  ever 
so  shrewd  in  handling  the  particu- 
lar pieces  of  the  economic  machine 
immediately  before  his  nose,  yet 
the  machine  as  a whole  might  be 
neglected  or  ruined.  For  it  is  the 
working  together  of  all  the  parts, 
not  the  working  of  each  part  sepa- 
rately, that  makes  a machine  effi- 
cient. As  a matter  of  fact,  during 
the  last  century  we  have  permitted 
the  economic  machine  to  break 
down  in  periodic  panics  and  de- 
pressions that  have  thrown  great 
road-blocks  in  the  way  of  our  eco- 
nomic progress.  Even  in  the  best 
times  we  have  rarely  worked  at 
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full  capacity.  And  so  we  have  been 
baffled:  in  our  grasp  we  have  the 
most  magnificent  productive  ma- 
chine the  world  has  ever  seen— but 
we  haven’t  found  out  how  to  keep 
it  running  at  full  steam. 

If  we  lived  in  a dictatorship  we 
should  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  operation  of  our  economy.  But 
we  are  the  citizen-managers  of  a 
democratic  economy.  We  can  and 
should  get  advice  from  economic 
experts,  but  we  ourselves  must 
make  the  final  decision,  for  good 
or  ill.  That  makes  every  one  of  us, 
willy-nilly,  a practicing  economist. 
For  our  own  sakes,  we  had  better 
be  good. 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  About  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  a famous  English  econo- 
mist, Adam  Smith,  in  his  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations— a.  book  which  had  a tremendous  influence  on  British  and  Amer- 
ican policy— said: 

“Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  production; 
and  the  interest  of  the  producer  ought  to  be  attended  to,  only 
so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  promoting  that  of  the  con- 
sumer.” 

Do  you  agree  that  this  is  true?  Why  or  why  not?  What  would  it  mean  in 
actual  practice  if  we  followed  this  principle? 

2.  Later  in  the  same  book  Smith  pointed  out  that 

. . the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  almost  constantly  sacrificed 
to  that  of  the  producer;  and  it  [the  system]  seems  to  consider 
production,  and  not  consumption,  as  the  ultimate  end  and  ob- 
ject of  all  industry  and  commerce.” 

He  was  writing  about  the  British  mercantile  system;  is  what  he  says  true 
also  of  our  system?  Give  specific  examples  to  back  up  your  answer. 

3.  If  all  consumers  were  well  educated,  would  the  result  be  advantageous 
or  disadvantageous  to  producers  and  merchants?  What  reasons  can  you  give 
for  your  answer? 

4.  In  books  written  for  consumers  one  often  finds  statements  like  “The 
consumer  finds  himself  surrounded  by  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  prod- 
ucts, and  thousands  of  brand  names.” 

Is  this  something  to  groan  about  or  to  cheer  about?  Why? 


Learning  to  manage  our  own  affairs: 
Our  privilege  and  our  responsibility 
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SUGGESTED  PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Have  we  been  exaggerating  the  idea  that  we  consumers  do  a good  bit 
of  our  buying  in  hit-or-miss  fashion  without  much  real  evidence  about  the 
goods  we  buy?  Here  are  some  possible  experiments  to  find  out. 

a.  Arrange  a “blindfold  test,”  perhaps  with  several  kinds  of  cola 

drinks  or  with  several  brands  of  coffee  or  tea.  If  you  use  coffee 
or  tea  you  will  need  to  be  careful  to  prepare  each  sample 
equally  well. 

You  will  need  a small  committee  to  get  the 
samples.  If  they  are  using  cola  drinks,  for  ex- 
ample, they  should  measure  the  contents  of 
each  bottle  and  calculate  its  cost  per  ounce. 

Then  pour  samples  into  glasses  marked  with 
key  numbers  only.  For  the  jury  select  mem- 
bers, if  you  can,  who  have  definite  favorites 
among  the  drinks.  Have  them  record  their 
preferences  in  advance.  Then  let  them  rate  the 
samples  in  turn. 

Study  their  two  sets  of  ratings  to  see  how  well  they  agree. 

Also  study  the  average  rating  achieved  by  each  drink  to  see 
how  well  its  cost  and  its  popularity  correspond. 

b.  Let  a committee  get  three  or  four  swatches  each  of  cotton, 

rayon,  and  woolen  goods.  Place  a key  number,  recording  se- 
cretly its  price,  character,  and  everything  they  can  find  out 
about  its  quality.  Mix  the  samples,  and  have  a jury  identify 
each  sample  as  to  kind  of  cloth  and  rate  the  samples  of  each 
kind  in  the  order  of  quality.  Let  the  jury  use  only  such  tests  as 
they  could  use  at  the  counter. 

Study  the  results  to  see  how  well  the  jurors  agreed,  how  well 
they  judged  quality,  and  how  well  quality  and  price  agreed. 

2.  Is  it  true  of  you  that  you  are  a “specialist  in  production,  a generalist  in 
consumption”?  To  analyze  this,  list  your  production  and  consumption  ac- 
tivities for  a day  or  for  the  last  week,  in  parallel  columns  as  below: 


GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
PRODUCED  THIS  WEEK 


GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
I CONSUMED  THIS  WEEK 


CHAPTER  5 

CHARTING  OUR  COURSE 


QUESTIONS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

1 . How  long  will  it  take  to  remedy  the  consumer  difficulties 
discussed  in  the  previous  section? 

2.  Should  we  seek  to  protect  our  prosperity  as  producers  at 
the  same  time  that  we  seek  benefits  for  ourselves  as  con- 
sumers? 

3.  Is  “passing  a law  about  it”  the  remedy?  Is  it  part  of  the 
remedy? 

4.  If  you  need  to  educate  yourself  as  a consumer,  what  is  it 
that  you  need  to  learn? 

5.  If  a movement  on  behalf  of  consumers  is  going  to  bring 
some  changes  in  our  economic  system,  what  are  the  good 
qualities  of  our  present  system  which  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  lose? 

6.  On  page  1 you  were  asked  to  tell  what  “consumer  educa- 
tion” meant  to  you.  Have  your  ideas  changed  since  then? 
If  so,  how? 


In  Chapters  1 and  2 we  discussed 
the  situation  in  which  consumers 
find  themselves— both  the  new  op- 
portunities they  have  and  the  new 
difficulties  they  face.  In  this  chap- 
ter, * * let’s  see  what  consumers  can 
do  by  educating  themselves— how 
they  can  meet  the  difficulties  and 
take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities. 

WHAT  SHOULD  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION  BE? 

When  high  schools  organize 
programs  of  consumer  education 
they  follow  many  different  models. 

* A more  complete  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject is  provided  in  Appendix  B.  Designed  pri- 
marily as  background  material  for  the  teacher, 
it  may  also  be  appropriate  reference  material 
for  some  students. 
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Some  of  them  have  special  courses 
called  “Consumer  Economics,”  or 
some  such  name.  Others  remodel 
their  courses  in  home  economics, 
business  education,  the  social  stud- 
ies, science,  art,  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  other  fields  to  serve 
their  purpose.  Many  schools  do 
both. 

What  your  school  may  want  to 
do  will  probably  depend  on  condi- 
tions in  your  community,  the  par- 
ticular problems  that  bother  it, 
and  the  way  your  school  is  organ- 
ized. Naturally,  therefore,  when 
we  start  with  the  question  above 
—“What  should  consumer  educa- 
tion be?”— we  are  not  trying  to  say 


precisely  what  your  school  should 
do.  But  we  are  sure  that  it  needs  to 
do  something. 

Anyway,  no  one  can  hope  to  be- 
come a fully  “educated”  consumer 
through  one  course,  or  even  in  all 
the  years  of  high  school.  Every  one 
of  us  must  educate  himself  all  his 
life.  And  so  what  we  really  want 
to  do  is  to  think  through  with  you 
what  training  you  as  an  individual 
need  to  get  for  yourself— in  school 
or  outside  of  school. 

1.  YOU  NEED  TO  LEARN  TO  SET 
YOUR  OWN  STANDARDS 

What  do  you  want  out  of  life, 
anyway? 


STOP  AND  THINK! 


For  a long  time  it  has  been  a popular 
idea  for  teachers  to  assign  themes  on  a sub- 
ject such  as,  “If  someone  were  to  give  you 
a thousand  dollars  tomorrow,  what  would 
you  do  with  it?” 

Well,  the  chances  are  no  Santa  Claus  is 
going  to  do  that  favor  for  you.  But  in  the 
next  month  or  the  next  year  you  are  going 
to  have  some  income  of  your  own,  and  you 
will  share  in  the  benefits  of  your  family’s 
income. 

What  do  you  want  out  of  that  income ? 

Now  don’t  make  a pious  answer  in  terms  of 
what  you  think  other  people  think  you 
ought  to  want.  Be  hard-headed  about  it. 

This  next  month,  this  next  year,  what  do  you  really  want 
to  get  out  of  your  income ? What  do  you  really  think  is 
important? 

When  you’ve  settled  that  in  your  own  mind,  take  one 
more  step:  think  back  over  the  way  you  have  spent  your 
money  this  last  week,  or  as  far  back  as  you  can  remember  defi- 
nitely. How  does  the  pattern  of  your  actual  spending  fit  the 
pattern  of  what  you  think  you  want  most? 
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Better  still,  keep  a record  of  each  purchase  for  the  next 
week  or  longer.  Ask  yourself,  “How  well  does  this  purchase 
fit  my  purposes?”  Perhaps  you  will  find  a gap  between  your 
ideas  and  your  actions.  Can  you  explain  why  this  happens? 


If  you  were  to  talk  this  over 
with  the  adults  in  your  commu- 
nity, you  might  be  amazed  to  find 
how  few  of  them  had  laid  out  any 
long-range  plans  for  themselves 
and  seriously  tried  to  follow  them. 
At  best  it  isn’t  easy  for  heads  of 
families  to  get  what  they  want. 
Mother  has  her  heart  set  on  get- 
ting running  water  into  the  house 
and  saves  the  egg  money  religious- 
ly for  months;  then  Junior  goes  to 
the  hospital  to  have  his  appendix 
out,  and  bang!  go  her  savings. 
But  if  a person  does  not  even  have 
a clear  sense  of  direction  about 
where  he  wants  to  go,  then  it  is 
doubly  sure  that  he  will  be  blown 
about  by  every  stray  wind. 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
merely  deciding  on  goals  is  not 
enough;  one  must  also  have  the 
strength  and  the  managerial  abil- 
ity to  work  toward  them.  To  tell 
your  friends  that  you  want  to  go 
to  college  is  all  very  pretty;  but  are 
you  also  planning  and  caring  for 
your  clothes  so  that  you  will  have 
a decent  wardrobe  to  start  out 
with?  And  are  you  willing  to  skip 
a coke  now  and  then  to  be  able  to 
buy  textbooks? 

Nevertheless,  just  deciding  on 
the  goals  you  want  is  a tremendous 
thing  by  itself.  Very  few  people 
ever  accomplish  this.  So  let’s  see 
what  it  takes  and  what  one  might 
do  about  it. 


a.  To  Set  Your  Standards  You 
Must  Get  the  Facts.  For  one  thing, 
deciding  intelligently  on  your 
goals  demands  a fund  of  accurate 
information.  Take  an  ordinary  job 
like  buying  food.  It  may  not  make 
much  difference  if  on  your  one  day 
at  the  State  Fair  you  spend  all  your 
eating  money  to  go  on  a jag  of 
strawberry  pop,  watermelon,  and 
greasy  hot  dogs.  But  if  you  buy 
your  luncheon  that  way  every  day, 
that’s  something  else.  And  if  for 
four  years  of  college  you  must  se- 
lect all  your  meals,  what  you  know 
about  sound  diet  may  set  the  tone 
of  your  health  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  If  you  buy  your  meals  merely 
to  fit  a social  pattern— like  the  serv- 
ant who  every  day  took  home  the 
grapefruit  rinds  from  the  master’s 
table,  “because  it  made  her  gar- 
bage pail  look  so  aristocratic”— 
you  may  ruin  your  complexion  as 
well  as  your  health  and  thus  defeat 
even  the  social  purpose  with  which 
you  started. 
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There  is  no  substitute  for  a solid 
foundation  of  information  on  a 
matter  like  food.  You  simply  have 
to  know  what  is  good  food  for  a 
day  and  what  isn’t.  And  you  need 
to  have  similar  factual  informa- 
tion about  many  other  things. 

Furthermore,  you  need  to  have 
your  facts  so  well  in  command  that 
you  cannot  be  pushed  around  by 
anyone  who  has  an  ax  to  grind. 
When  the  manufacturer  claims 
that  his  candy  bar  is  a source  of 
concentrated  energy,  he  is  right; 
but  you  need  to  know  that  provid- 
ing energy  content  (calories)  is 
only  one  function  of  food— gen- 
erally the  one  most  easily  cared  for 
—and  judge  his  claims  accordingly. 

One  industry  after  another  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  a year 
on  advertising,  style  shows,  win- 
dow displays,  and  publicity  pro- 
grams to  convince  you  that  their 
product  is  the  one  you  should  buy. 
Even  though  all  their  claims  are 
perfectly  honest,  it  is  still  your  job 
to  think  through  what  is  best  for 
you— and  they  will  respect  you  for 
making  your  own  decisions. 

In  doing  this  you  will  be  behav- 
ing like  a good  businessman.  The 
owner  of  the  corner  drug  store,  for 
example,  is  called  on  by  salesmen 
who  urge  him  to  stock  their  goods; 
he  also  gets  much  advertising 
through  the  mails.  But  both  he 
and  the  salesmen  know  that  he  has 
to  decide  what  will  make  his  busi- 
ness successful.  When  the  sales- 
man urges  him  to  buy,  while  the 
druggist  considers  the  reasons  why 
he  should  not  buy,  there  is  no 
quarrel  between  them;  it’s  just 


sound  business.  And  in  running  a 
successful  life  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies.  Being  responsible 
for  your  own  choices  is  a nor- 
mal part  of  free  democratic  life. 

Let  us  repeat:  to  make  your 
choices  well  you  need  a sound 
foundation  of  factual  information. 
But  you  cannot  pluck  this  infor- 
mation out  of  thin  air.  You  must 
depend  on  reliable  sources  of  in- 
formation and  guidance.  Your 
druggist  guards  against  being 
overinfluenced  by  salesmen  who 
have  their  own  axes  to  grind,  but 
he  does  not  ignore  their  advice.  In 
fact,  he  comes  to  know  that  some 
of  them  are  so  expert  and  reliable 
and  considerate  of  his  interests 
that  he  values  their  help  highly. 
Sellers  can  be  one  of  your  sources 
of  information,  too,  both  through 
direct  consultation  and  through 
their  advertising. 

But  you  will  also  need  to  learn 
to  use  many  other  guides.  What 
are  they?  Mostly  the  sort  of  things 
a wide-awake  person  naturally 
finds— the  experiences  of  a neigh- 
bor, an  occasional  scientific  article 
on  nutrition  or  how  to  heat  a 
house  economically,  pictures  of 
new  devices— all  the  little  bits  of 
information  that  add  up  to  com- 
prehensive knowledge.  For  more 
serious  study  you  will  find  many 
resources— government  pamph- 

lets, buying  guides  from  consumer 
organizations,  books,  and  even 
special  courses  of  instruction. 

To  sum  up:  You  will  need  ac- 
curate information— masses  of  it. 
You  will  need  to  keep  from  being 
propagandized.  And  you  will  need 
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to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
sources  of  reliable  guidance. 

b.  To  Set  Your  Standards  You 
Must  Develop  a Sense  of  Values. 
Getting  the  essential  facts  is  hard 
enough.  Still  it  is  child’s  play  com- 
pared to  finding  out  what  life  is  all 
about  and  deciding  what  you  want 
to  do  with  it! 

Socrates,  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher, was  forever  at  that  question. 
He’d  settle  himself  on  the  railing 
outside  the  Bank  of  Athens  and 
open  up  with,  “What  seems  to  you 
to  be  the  good  life?”  The  fellows 
he  asked  were  always  sure  they 
knew— until  he  really  got  them  to 
thinking;  then  they  always  dis- 
covered that  they  didn’t  know  at 
all. 

A good  many  generations  of 
bright  young  men  and  women 
have  wrestled  with  that  question 
since  Socrates  drank  the  poison 
hemlock— and  still  we  aren’t  sure. 
Yet  in  the  way  we  choose  to  live 
each  one  of  us  gives  the  answer  as 
he  sees  it.  And  even  though  we 
shall  never  find  the  complete  and 
final  answer,  it  is  the  most  worth- 
while question  in  the  world. 

It  doesn’t  seem  long  to  your 
mother  since  you,  were  playing 
with  dolls,  or  wearing  a toy  pistol 
in  your  belt,  and  a hungry  longing 


showed  in  your  eyes  as  you  fin- 
gered the  picture  of  the  bicycle 
you  wanted  for  Christmas.  Now 
you  think  that  is  “kid  stuff”— but 
maybe  you  get  the  same  look  about 
a swishy  party  dress  or  a sports 
roadster.  Your  sense  of  values  has 
changed  in  these  years,  and  it  will 
change  far  more  in  the  next  few. 
Just  how  it  will  change  is  hard  to 
say,  but  it  is  going  to  make  all  the 
difference  in  what  you  get  from 
your  years  on  this  planet. 

Look  at  the  adults  in  almost  any 
community  and  how  they  choose 
to  live.  Here’s  Pete  Long,  who 
makes  sixty  dollars  a month  by 
hard  labor,  drinks  “a  couple  of 
beers”  every  afternoon  and  some 
extras  on  Saturday  night.  No  one 
can  call  him  a drunkard;  still  you 
wonder  why  he  chooses  to  spend 
1 o per  cent  of  his  income  that  way 
and  live  in  a half-furnished  shack. 
Then  there’s  farmer  Leavitt:  he 
drives  tractors  of  the  latest  model, 
has  an  electric  milking  machine 
in  the  barn  and  money  in  the 
bank;  but  Mrs.  Leavitt  still  has  to 
carry  water  from  a distant  well  to 
do  her  washing.  Or  Mrs.  Farns- 
worth, who  complacently  remarks, 
“We  like  plenty  of  good  food  at 
our  house,”  as  she  sets  out  a platter 
of  steak  that  cost  a day’s  wages. 
You  catch  yourself  wondering  why 
they  don’t  hold  in  at  the  table  now 
and  then  and  buy  a few  good  pic- 
tures to  replace  the  ugly  daubs 
hanging  on  their  walls,  or  provide 
some  worth-while  books  to  feed 
their  children’s  minds. 

But  let’s  not  pick  on  the  old 
folks  exclusively.  Do  you  know 
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any  of  those  young  secretaries  who 
eat  practically  no  lunch  because 
they’re  saving  for  payments  on  a 
fur  coat?  Sounds  rather  silly, 
doesn’t  it?  But  what  if  they  were 
undereating  to  save  money  to  hear 
a great  symphony  orchestra,  or  to 
go  to  college?  Would  that  be 
noble?  Or,  if  it  costs  them  their  vi- 
tality, is  it  still  foolish? 

When  you  stop  to  think  about 
it,  it  is  amazing  how  differently 
folks  choose  to  use  their  energy 
and  money,  isn’t  it?  Some  spend 
freely  for  recreation;  others  hardly 
play  at  all.  Some  pamper  their  pal- 
ates; others  stick  to  plain  foods. 
Some  give  everything  for  a fine 
“front”— big  cars,  fancy  furniture, 
extravagant  clothes— “hang  every- 
thing on  their  backs,”  our  parents 


used  to  say;  others  refuse  to  worry 
about  what  a stranger  might  think 
of  their  status.  Some  get  their 
greatest  joy  from  literature,  beau- 
tiful music,  an  inspiring  hour  at 
church;  to  others  these  things  are 
only  empty  words. 

Well,  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong?  What  really  is  worth  the 
candle?  Or  must  each  of  us  decide 
for  himself  what  it  is  that  makes 
living  richest? 

One  thing  is  certain:  our 

incomes  cost  too  much  work 
and  worry  to  be  thrown  around 
thoughtlessly.  One  other  thing  is 
equally  certain:  the  person  who 
will  plan  the  use  of  his  time  and 
money  to  get  what  is  for  him  the 
very  best  can  change  the  whole 
level  of  his  living. 


YOUR  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

We  often  talk  about  a person’s  “standard  of  living,”  but  it 
is  hard  to  define  exactly  what  we  mean.  Generally  we  do  not 
simply  mean  his  present  “level  of  living”;  he  may  be  driving 
a ten-year-old  jalopy  because  he  has  to,  but  his  “standard”  in 
automobiles  may  be  much  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  a per- 
son’s standard  of  living  can  hardly  be  said  to  include  every 
luxury  and  refinement  he  might  wish  for. 

Perhaps  we  can  say  that  a person’s  standard  of  living  is 
made  up  of  what  he  now  has  plus  what  he  actually  hopes  to 
have,  and  what  he  is  willing  to  spend  real  effort  to  get.  The 
standard  isn’t  made  up  only  of  things  he  will  buy,  for  there 
are  standards  of  education,  too,  and  of  cleanliness,  of  good 
manners  and  sociability,  etc. 

People’s  standards  of  living  vary  tremendously.  To  some 
people  a bathtub  and  daily  baths  seem  completely  essential, 
while  to  others  getting  to  the  movies  twice  a week  may  seem 
much  more  important. 

How  well  can  you  define  your  standard  of  living?  Can  you 
break  it  down  point  by  point  and  say,  “These  and  these  are 
the  things  I demand  and  am  willing  to  work  and  strive  for?” 
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2.  YOU  NEED  TO  MASTER 

“buymanship” 

Your  first  job,  we  have  already 
seen,  is  to  find  out  what  you  want. 
The  next  step  is  to  learn  to  buy 
exactly  what  satisfies  your  wants, 
with  the  least  drain  on  your  pock- 
etbook,  time,  or  energy. 

That  demands  hard,  sharp- 
pointed  expertness  on  a thousand 
and  one  practical  details:  What 
kinds  of  neckties  tie  best  and  stay 
free  of  wrinkles?  Which  type  of 
pineapple  should  one  buy  for  sal- 
ads? How  good  is  meat  that  carries 
the  grade  mark  “U.  S.  Good”? 


How  judge  the  workmanship  of  a 
shirt  or  the  quality  of  a sheet? 
What  price  is  it  wise  to  pay  for 
school  shoes?  How  large  is  a No.  2 
can?  How  select  a good  canteloupe 
or  grapefruit?  Is  the  Commercial 
Standard  certificate  with  a clinical 
thermometer  reliable?  Which 
stores  give  greatest  values?  Which 
is  better,  a slender  stalk  of  aspara- 
gus or  a thick  one?  How  can  one 
select  a good  hospital,  with  reason- 
able prices?  Should  one  ask  for  sil- 
ver amalgam  fillings  or  gold  inlays 
in  his  teeth? 

And  so  on  and  on.  You  can  only 
master  the  details  little  by  little, 
through  practical  experience  and 


steady  alertness.  But  you  can  get 
a running  start  by  studying  the 
most  important  products  you  need 
to  buy  and  building  up  good  shop- 
ping habits. 

3.  YOU  NEED  TO  LEARN  TO  DEAL 
WITH  BUSINESSMEN 

For  a long  time  it  has  been 
stressed  that  salesmen  must  be 
courteous  and  honorable  in  their 
dealings.  It  is  well  known  that 
salesmen  whom  people  like  make 
many  more  sales  than  grumpy, 
tactless  ones. 

But  that  works  both  ways.  Some 
customers  are  so  suspicious  and 
irritable  that  no  one  likes  to  serve 
them;  they  get  poor  help  from 
clerks,  doctors,  and  others,  too. 
Some  are  so  spineless  and  wishy- 
washy  that  they  are  often  imposed 
upon  by  selfish  persons  who 
simply  get  all  the  money  they  can 
from  them.  By  contrast,  other  cus- 
tomers (probably  you  know  a few) 
attract  their  merchants  (and  doc- 
tors, barbers,  teachers,  etc.)  be- 
cause they  are  well-informed, 
pleasant  though  firm,  and  strictly 
honorable  and  courteous  in  their 
dealings.  Such  customers  get  top- 
grade  service.  They  get  more  for 
their  money  and  have  an  enjoyable 
time  doing  it. 

Altogether,  it  is  just  as  logical 
for  a consumer  to  study  the  arts 
that  will  help  him  “sell  himself” 
to  merchants  as  it  is  for  the  mer- 
chant to  learn  to  appeal  to  con- 
sumers. That  can  be  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  ‘ consumer 
education.” 
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Saving  the  liquid  from  vegetables — 
A way  of  using  well  what  you  have 


4.  YOU  NEED  TO  LEARN  TO  USE 
WHAT  YOU  HAVE 

It  helps  little  to  know  what  vege- 
tables are  high  in  Vitamin  C and 
to  select  them  with  care,  if  you  are 
going  to  cook  all  the  vitamins  out 
of  them.  It  is  a waste  of  time  to 
shop  for  the  best  light  cord  only 
to  pull  it  to  pieces  by  jerking  it  out 
of  the  plug.  You  may  feel  very 
bright  when  you  pick  a better  trac- 
tor than  your  neighbor  does;  but 
if  he  greases  his  properly  and  regu- 
larly and  you  don’t,  he  will  proba- 
bly gloat  over  you  some  day. 

There  are  several  purposes  in 
learning  to  use  what  you  have : 

a.  To  get  full  value  and  satisfaction 
—all  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
from  the  tomatoes,  a thorough  job 
of  cleaning  from  the  vacuum 
cleaner. 

b.  To  avoid  needless  service  bills — 
from  dry  cleaners,  repairmen,  etc. 

c.  To  avoid  unnecessary  replace- 
ment costs— by  making  what  you 
have  last  longer. 

5.  YOU  NEED  TO  LEARN 
LONG-TERM  FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Jim  and  Martha  had  always 
been  a hard-working,  economical 


couple.  When  Martha  went  to  the 
grocer’s  with  a five-dollar  bill,  she 
got  every  last  penny’s  worth  out  of 
it.  And  she  used  well  what  she 
bought:  their  twenty-year-old  fur- 
niture still  looked  not  the  least  bit 
shabby,  their  house  and  yard  were 
well  kept.  But  when  J im  was  killed 
in  an  accident  everyone  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  Martha  was 
left  almost  penniless.  Even  his  one 
small  insurance  policy  had  been 
allowed  to  lapse. 

That  set  the  neighbors  tiiink- 
ing.  They  called  to  mind  the  note 
he  had  generously  signed  for  his 
cousin— and  had  to  pay  by  himself. 


Then  there  had  been  the  time  < 
slick  salesman  sold  him  shares  ii 
a wildcat  oil  promotion  that  found 
no  oil,  and  the  time  he  bought  a 
farm  with  a large  mortgage  and 
could  not  manage  to  hold  it.  One 
way  and  another  all  the  money 
he  had  ever  saved  slipped  through 
his  fingers. 

Jim’s  case  is  not  unusual.  Many 
a family  which  handles  its  every- 
day affairs  shrewdly  somehow  does 
not  manage  its  long-time  affairs  so 
well.  They  fail  to  save  at  all,  or 
they  lose  the  savings  of  years  in  one 
mistake. 
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We  all  need  to  learn: 

1 . To  save  regularly  and  with  a plan, 
and  to  take  proper  care  of  our 
savings. 

2.  To  plan  and  buy  a program  of  in- 
surance fitted  to  our  needs  and 
our  incomes. 

3.  To  keep  careful  records,  take 
proper  care  of  our  valuable  pa- 
pers, etc. 

4.  To  invest  our  savings  wisely  so 
that  they  will  work  for  us. 

5.  To  avoid  being  defrauded. 

For  all  of  us  run  into  rocky  times 
now  and  then  when  only  our  sav- 
ings can  keep  us  from  having  to 
call  for  help.  We  all  hope  to  reach 
a serene  old  age  when— if  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  work— our  sav- 
ings will  provide  for  us.  And  every 
man  with  family  responsibilities 
wants  to  leave  those  he  loves  well 
provided  when  he  can  no  longer 
care  for  them. 

These  things  are  sometimes 
hard  to  remember  when  we  are 
young.  But  getting  an  early  start 
on  them  is  a key  to  much 
happiness. 

6.  YOU  NEED  TO  CONSIDER  THE 
SPENDING  OF  YOUR  TAX  MONEY 

Food  takes  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  average  family’s  in- 


come; housing  costs  about  another 
20  per  cent;  hence  we  often  think 
of  these  two  as  far  and  away  our 
greatest  expenditures.  But  even 
before  the  war,  in  1938,  a little 
over  twenty  cents  out  of  the  aver- 
age family’s  every  dollar  went  for 
taxes— to  the  national,  state,  and 
local  government.  And  the  war  has 
increased  this  tax  load.  Therefore 
taxation  ranks  right  along  with 
food  and  shelter  as  one  of  our  larg- 
est costs. 

It  is  easy  to  think  of  this  tax 
money  as  just  so  much  loss— as 
money  that  “goes  down  a rat  hole.” 
But  actually  it  represents  our  way 
of  buying  as  a group  what  we  could 
not  very  well  buy  as  individuals: 
schools  for  our  children,  good 
roads  to  drive  on,  public  health 
service,  protection  from  criminals, 
aircraft  carriers  to  protect  us  from 
gangster  nations. 

If  our  government  units  buy 
carefully  and  buy  what  we  really 
need,  this  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
our  dollar  may  bring  us  more  real 
income  than  any  other  similar 
amount  that  we  spend.  But  if 
government  spenders  grow  care- 
less or  extravagant,  we  may  get 
very  little  for  our  money.  It  may 
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even  do  us  harm.  It  is  just  as  logi- 
cal to  scrutinize  and  help  to  regu- 
late this  part  of  our  spending  as 
any  other  part. 

7.  YOU  NEED  TO  LEARN  TO  LOOK 
BEYOND  YOUR  OWN 
IMMEDIATE  INTERESTS 

One  day  in  1934,  on  the  main 
street  of  a small  Iowa  town,  a 
grown  man  stood  weeping.  He  was 
a farmer;  in  his  hand  was  the  check 
for  his  year’s  pig  crop— a check 
that  left  him  only  twelve  dollars 
over  the  cost  of  shipping  and  mar- 
keting the  hogs!  Twelve  dollars  for 
all  his  months  of  toil  and  sweat 
and  worry! 

In  that  farmer’s  bitter  frustra- 
tion—and  many  a businessman  has 
shared  it  as  he  faced  bankruptcy; 
many  a laboring  man  as  he  read 
“No  Jobs  Today’’— there  is  a les- 
son for  all  of  us.  Nothing  the 
farmer  could  do  that  day  about 
managing  his  own  private  affairs 
could  make  much  difference.  The 
results  of  wise  personal  planning 
or  shrewd  buymanship  could  all 
be  swept  away  by  forces  beyond  his 
control.  Just  so  for  all  of  us:  learn- 
ing to  handle  our  individual  af- 
fairs expertly  is  not  enough— as 
citizen-managers  we  must  learn 
also  to  act  wisely  for  our  whole 
society. 

We  live  in  a political  economy 
based  on  free  enterprise,  sparked 
by  individual  initiative  but  mixed 
with  a considerable  amount  of  so- 
cial control  and  initiative.  The 
proportion  of  social  control  and 
initiative  has  grown  greatly  since 
about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 


tury. Americans  are  not  all  agreed 
in  their  feelings  about  that:  some 
think  we  already  have  too  much 
social  control;  others  think  we 
need  much  more. 

But  regardless  of  their  feelings 
as  to  what  is  exactly  the  right  mix- 
ture of  freedom  and  control,  prac- 
tically all  Americans  are  agreed  on 
two  basic  ideas: 

a.  We  must  not  hinder  or  destroy 
the  magnificent  energy  and  effi- 
ciency which  free  enterprise  and 
individual  initiative  have  thrown 
into  solving  the  problems  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  for  they 
have  brought  our  western  world 
to  incomparably  the  highest  pros- 
perity ever  achieved  by  man. 

b.  Some  degree  of  social  control  and 
stimulation  of  enterprise  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  get  society  the 
maximum  benefits.  We  have  not 
yet  fully  learned  how  to  apply 
these  controls  or  where  to  draw 
the  line;  but  we  all  agree,  for  ex- 
ample, that  no  one  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  market  a fake  cancer 
cure,  even  if  it  might  make  him  a 
fortune,  and  we  all  believe  in 
some  form  of  public  health  serv- 
ice. 

But  whether  enterprise  is  free 
or  controlled,  consumers  can  play 
a great  part  in  the  way  our  econ- 
omy works.  For  consumers  influ- 
ence enterprise  by  casting  two 
kinds  of  votes:  economic  votes— 
the  money  spent  with  an  enter- 
prise; and  political  votes,  those 
cast  at  the  ballot  box. 

Every  time  you  spend  a dollar— 
or  decide  to  save  it— you  are  cast- 
ing an  “economic  vote.”  Taken 
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His  choice  will  be  an  economic  vote 


together,  these  “votes”  have  tre- 
mendous power.  They  can  make 
an  industry  or  break  it,  determine 
the  kind  of  advertising  and  sales- 
manship merchants  will  use,  and 
the  kinds  of  goods  producers  will 
make.  This  happens  rather  spec- 
tacularly every  now  and  then  as 
the  result  of  some  chance  fashion. 
For  instance,  when  college  boys 
back  in  the  twenties  set  a style  of 
wearing  no  garters,  the  garter  in- 
dustry was  hard  hit;  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  women’s  hats  must  be 
perpetually  in  a stew! 

Generally  the  changes  are  not 
so  swift  or  spectacular,  and  often 
the  actions  of  masses  of  foolish 
consumers  more  than  offset  those 
of  their  wiser  brethren.  Neverthe- 
less, every  day  at  millions  of  coun- 
ters consumers  are  expressing  their 
ideas  of  the  way  they  want  things 
to  be— and  those  ideas  are  the  most 
powerful  force  in  our  economy. 

The  British  Parliament  spent 
centuries  wresting  from  the  kings 
the  “power  of  the  purse,”  because 
they  recognized  it  as  the  root  of 
political  power.  Consumers  have 


that  power  of  the  purse  in  the  very 
nature  of  things— they  use  it  all  the 
time;  and  with  it  they  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  use  it  well. 

Political  votes  are  easier  to  no- 
tice because  so  much  publicity  is 
given  to  elections.  Yet  we  often 
fail  to  recognize  their  economic 
effects  and  therefore  vote  care- 
lessly. For  example,  we  may  like 
the  sound  of  a bill  to  set  a 10  per 
cent  per  year  limit  on  all  interest 
rates  “to  protect  the  little  fellow 
from  vicious  exploitation.”  But  if 
this  drives  the  licensed  small-loan 
companies  out  of  business  and  de- 
livers the  “little  fellow”  into  the 
hands  of  loan  sharks  who  charge 
240  per  cent  a year,  what  have  we 
done? 

Look  at  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress or  by  your  legislature  during 
the  last  term.  You  may  be  amazed 
to  find  how  many  of  them  deal 
with  economic  matters,  how  few 
are  concerned  with  crime  or  with 
simply  preserving  “law  and  order.” 
Our  tariffs,  the  way  taxes  are  laid, 
our  labor  laws,  social  security  pro- 
visions, banking  regulations,  food 
and  drug  regulations,  the  farm 
program— these  and  a host  of  other 
laws  affect  the  way  our  economy 
works.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
there  is  so  much  “government 
in  business”  that  political  action 
has  great  effect  upon  economic 
well-being. 

So  we  consumers— who  are  all 
the  citizenry— have  plenty  of 
power  through  a combination  of 
economic  and  political  votes.  The 
question  is,  how  well  shall  we  use 
it  and  for  what? 
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SOCIAL  GOALS  OF 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

If  you  are  to  be  a wise  consumer 
it  will  not  be  enough  merely  to 
learn  to  meet  your  individual 
needs  shrewdly  and  skillfully. 
Your  life  will  be  affected  so  much 
by  the  economic  and  social  “cli- 
mate” in  which  you  live  that  you 
must  fix  part  of  your  attention  on 
community,  national,  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

No  one  can  hope  to  lay  down 
a full  and  final  description  of  our 
needs  and  a program  to  meet  them. 
But  let’s  try  to  dissect  out  a few  of 
the  major  social  and  economic 
problems  citizens  need  to  work  at. 

1.  AVOIDANCE  OF  WARS  AND 
DEPRESSIONS 

Right  now  all  Americans  are 
haunted  by  two  uneasy  fears— even 
if  they  are  not  always  conscious  or 
spoken  fears.  We  know  that  we 
fought  one  great  war  “to  end  war,” 
and  a generation  later  had  to  do  it 
again;  shall  we  see  the  same  thing 
happen  once  more?  We  know  that 
when  we  entered  this  war  the 
greatest  and  longest  depression  in 
our  history  was  still  partly  un- 
solved. Will  it  be  back  with  us? 


Wars  and  depressions  are  in- 
comparably the  greatest  disasters 
to  the  general  welfare.  They  are 
alike  in  that  they  wipe  out  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  progress.  Their 
causes  are  many  and  complex,  but 
both  are  brought  on  to  a large  de- 
gree by  short-sightedness  in  eco- 
nomic matters  and  lack  of  broad 
understanding  of  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

Our  every  policy  and  action 
should  be  subjected  to  these  two 
tests:  “Does  this  get  us  only  tem- 
porary gains  at  the  risk  of  a crash 
later?  Does  this  have  in  it  any  seed 
of  another  disaster?” 

This  is  without  question  the 
greatest  challenge  to  our  economic 
intelligence. 

2.  ELIMINATION  OF  FRAUD, 
MISREPRESENTATION,  AND 
EXPLOITATION 

Racketeers,  loan  sharks,  medi- 
cal quacks,  and  dishonest  busi- 
nessmen are  only  a tiny  fringe  of 
the  population.  But  they  cost 
American  consumers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a year.  They 
wipe  out  hard-earned  life  savings. 
They  leave  a trail  of  broken  lives 
and  ruined  health.  And  by  their 
shrewd,  unethical  competition 
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they  hurt  legitimate  businessmen 
and  sometimes  force  wide  use  of 
practices  that  are  not  desirable. 

The  fight  on  these  beasts  of  prey 
has  the  support  of  every  decent, 
intelligent  man,  no  matter  what 
his  job  or  condition.  The  fight 
must  be  steady  and  uncompro- 
mising. We  need  to  understand 
what  laws  we  have  or  need,  and  to 
back  their  enforcement,  without 
exception. 

3.  FREE  ACCESS  TO  ACCURATE, 
UNDERSTANDABLE  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

The  difference  between  blind 
buying  based  on  guesswork  and 
accurate,  scientific  purchase  of  the 
right  thing  is  information.  For 
many  kinds  of  goods  and  services 
consumers  cannot  get  all  the  in- 
formation they  need  by  inspec- 
tion; you  cannot  look  inside  a can 
of  peas  or  tear  open  a baseball 
glove  before  you  buy  it.  Therefore 
consumers  need  other  sources  of 
facts. 

The  precise  techniques  for  pre- 
senting facts  are  still  in  question. 
Getting  information  about  goods 
to  the  consumer  must  be  made 
simple,  for  manufacturers  cannot 
print  an  encyclopedic  article  on 
each  label  or  in  each  advertise- 
ment, and  most  consumers  do  not 
want  to  read  long,  detailed  de- 
scriptions. Furthermore,  not  all 
goods  and  services  can  be  de- 
scribed satisfactorily  in  the  same 
way. 

All  in  all,  there  are  plenty  of 
technical  difficulties  in  presenting 
the  essential  facts  which  buyers 


need  in  compact,  simple,  and 
attractive  form.  There  are  also 
disagreements  as  to  what  is  de- 
sirable; for  instance,  some  con- 
sumer groups  have  asked  for  a 
widespread  program  of  govern- 
mental grade  labeling,  while  many 
businessmen  have  argued  against 
such  a practice,  especially  if  it  is  to 
be  compulsory.  Leaders  of  con- 
sumer groups  have  argued  that 
advertisements  should  be  packed 
with  factual  information,  while 
those  who  pay  for  the  ads  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  use  much  of  this 
space  for  purposes  of  persuasion. 

But  there  are  no  difficulties  in 
this  that  cannot  be  overcome  by 
patient  co-operative  work.  Intelli- 
gent consumers  and  producers 
agree  that  the  man  who  is  paying 
the  money  has  a right  to  know 
what  he  is  paying  for.  When  he 
does,  the  result  is  good  for  busi- 
ness and  consumer  alike.  And  al- 
ready great  headway  has  been 
made  in  developing  sources  of 
information  based  on  carefully 
worked-out  standards. 

4.  AN  IMPROVED  MARKETING 
SYSTEM 

The  ideal  market  should: 

a.  Help  the  consumer  meet  his  needs 
as  well  as  possible,  without  waste 
of  time  or  energy. 

b.  Get  the  goods  from  producer  to 
consumer  without  undue  costs. 

Intelligent  consumers  can  help 
bring  both  conditions  nearer  to 
fulfillment. 

We  have  already  seen  that  while 
the  efficiency  of  distribution  has 
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been  greatly  increased  and  its 
services  expanded,  yet  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  to  reduce  retailing 
especially  to  anything  like  the 
mechanical  processes  of  mass  pro- 
duction. However,  since  the  major 
costs  to  consumers  now  occur  in 
distribution,  that  is  a fertile  field 
for  further  improvement. 

5.  FULL  USE  OF  PLANT  AND 
MANPOWER  FOR  PRODUCTION 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  TO  BRING  AN 
UNHAMPERED  FLOW  OF  GOODS 
AND  SERVICES  TO  CONSUMERS  AT 
LOW  COST 

Even  in  prosperous  1929,  ac- 
cording to  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion’s study,  an  extra  19  per  cent 
of  production  could  have  been 
achieved  with  the  existing  facili- 
ties. In  the  years  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  estimated,  $200 
billion  worth  of  goods  we  might 
have  had  were  not  produced; 
while  machines  stood  idle,  men 
went  to  pieces  for  lack  of  work, 
and  millions  were  badly  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed. 

When  war  came  we  rose  out 
of  the  doldrums  overnight  to  al- 
most unbelievable  heights  of 
production. 

We  can  do  it  in  peacetime,  too— 
but  not  by  merely  pounding  on  the 
table  and  shouting  emotionally 
that  we  are  going  to.  It  takes  vision 
and  courage  and  solid  skill  and 
understanding;  most  of  all  it  takes 
a will  to  work  steadily  and  sin- 
cerely for  the  public  good.  It  will 
mean  junking  a lot  of  ideas  that 


grew  up  in  the  days  when  goods 
had  to  be  scarce,  ideas  that  only 
hold  us  back  now.  It  will  mean 
throwing  out  artificial  restrictions 
—whether  they  come  from  mo- 
nopoly-minded producers,  from  la- 
bor unions,  or  from  government’s 
laws  and  regulations.  And  it  will 
take  realistic  planning  by  private 
individuals  and  government  alike 
to  release  America’s  enormous 
energies  and  resources  and  use 
them  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

6.  CONSERVATION  OF  MEN  AND 
RESOURCES 

One  thing  the  war  must  have 
taught  us:  every  time  we  have 
wasted  resources  or  failed  to  de- 
velop them,  we  have  built  weak- 
ness; every  time  we  have  saved 
and  developed  them,  we  have 
added  muscles  to  America’s  per- 
manent might. 

The  skilled  workers  we  failed 
to  train  during  the  depression 
were  men  we  needed  desperately 
in  1941.  The  boys  we  didn’t  teach 
to  read  or  whose  teeth  we  let  decay 
were  men  who  could  not  be  used 
as  soldiers  when  we  needed  them. 
The  floods  we  failed  to  control 
when  we  could  have  done  so  ruined 
crops  urgently  needed  in  1943. 

By  contrast,  the  boys  whom  our 
schools  and  colleges  had  educated 
became  almost  overnight  the 
world’s  strongest  Army  and  Navy. 
Power  projects  like  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  which  we  once  argued  about, 
were  industrial  life-savers.  The  re- 
search which  had  produced  better 
crops  and  livestock  made  us  the 
breadbasket  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions.  And  the  factories  and  the 
“know-how”  of  the  men  who 
worked  them  saved  democracy  for 
the  world. 

Building  a vast,  permanent  re- 
serve of  health  and  strength  always 
pays— for  men  and  nations  alike. 
We  recognize  this  in  the  pinches, 
but  it  is  always  true. 

Now  our  stocks  of  many  a pre- 
cious resource— fertile  land,  oil, 
iron  and  lead  and  tin,  forests— are 
at  an  all-time  low.  American  con- 
sumer-citizens must  never  again 
fail  to  consider  how  our  resources 
shall  be  used  in  terms  of  how  their 
use  will  affect  the  future. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT 
TO  DO? 

Well,  it’s  a large  order,  isn’t  it, 
this  thing  called  “consumer  edu- 
cation”? We  have  seen  that  it  can 
involve  everything  from  a person’s 
philosophy  of  life  to  the  way  he 
votes.  And  of  course  it  concerns 
directly  the  way  he  makes  his  bud- 
get and  spends  his  money,  how 


much  he  saves  and  how  he  uses  his 
savings,  how  he  buys  and  uses 
food,  clothing,  housing,  medical 
care,  education,  recreation,  and 
other  items. 

For  the  opportunities  the  mod- 
ern consumer  has  and  the  prob- 
lems he  must  solve  are  largely  an 
outgrowth  of  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  he  lives.  He  can  take  advan- 
tage of  some  of  the  opportunities 
and  solve  some  of  the  problems  by 
training  himself  as  a competent 
individual.  But  he  must  also  work 
intelligently  and  unselfishly  as  a 
citizen  to  develop  the  whole  eco- 
nomic system. 

Obviously  this  discussion  was 
not  meant  to  be  the  outline  of  a 
single  school  course  or  even  of  a 
series  of  courses.  But  if  American 
consumers  are  to  gain  full  benefit 
of  the  great  possibilities  of  our 
modern  world,  then  these  are  some 
of  the  lines  along  which  they  need 
to  develop. 

It  remains  for  you,  your  class, 
your  school,  to  decide  what  you 
are  going  to  do  about  it.  How  are 
you  going  to  educate  yourself? 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1 . Some  of  the  necessary  consumer  activities  described  in  the  foregoing 
section  can  be  accomplished  largely  by  individuals  working  alone;  others 
must  proceed  by  group  action.  Which  do  you  think  are  the  more  important? 
Why? 

2.  If  consumers  in  your  neighborhood  have  not  altogether  lived  up  to 
the  standards  described  in  this  unit,  in  which  respects  have  they  failed?  In 
which  have  they  succeeded? 

3.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  efficiency  of  modem  production  is  that  it 
has  used  science  and  developed  precision  techniques.  To  what  extent,  if  at 
all,  can  consuming  also  be  made  precise  and  scientific?  Give  specific  ex- 
amples. Do  you  feel  that  trying  to  be  scientific  about  consumption  might 
“take  the  joy  out  of  life”? 
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4.  In  what  ways  can  our  policies  and  actions  as  economic  citizens  affect 
the  probability  of  there  being  another  war? 

5.  In  helping  to  form  national  policies  about  economic  matters,  should 
you  think,  “I  want  this  because  I am  a consumer”?  Or,  “I  want  this  because 
I am  a citizen”? 

6.  Mr.  G is  a middle-aged  businessman  in  a small  city.  He  has  been 

in  the  same  location  for  fourteen  years  and  has  a steady  trade  made  up 
mostly  of  customers  who  have  been  with  him  for  years.  He  likes  to  serve 
them  as  well  as  he  can.  Recently  he  has  been  seeing  quite  a bit  in  the  papers 
and  his  trade  magazines  about  the  “consumer  movement,”  and  “consumer 
education.”  One  of  his  trade  magazines  refers  to  the  consumer  movement 
now  and  then  as  “Business’s  No.  1 problem.”  He  is  rather  bothered  about 
the  whole  thing  and  sometimes  feels  a bit  irritated. 

If  you  were  Mr.  G how  should  you  feel?  Do  you  think  he  will  be 

hurt  by  what  is  happening?  Or  helped?  Why?  How  should  you  explain  your 
ideas  to  him? 

SUGGESTED  PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  As  noted  above,  the  foregoing  discussion  was  not  at  all  meant  to  be  an 
outline  of  a course  of  study.  But  if  you  are  going  to  educate  yourself  as  a 
consumer,  you  or  your  class  as  a group  may  want  to  draw  up  some  plans 
about  what  you  want  to  study.  Appendix  B will  be  helpful. 

a.  As  a consumer,  what  are  you  most  interested  in  learning? 

b.  If  you  were  about  to  start  a special  course  in  consumer 
education,  what  topics  should  you  want  it  to  cover?  In 
what  order?  How  much  time  for  each? 

c.  What  other  courses  in  your  curriculum  have  already  con- 
tributed to  your  knowledge  and  skill  as  a consumer?  What 
did  you  get  from  each?  What  do  you  expect  to  get  from 
other  courses  in  the  future? 

2.  Draw  up  a study  outline  regarding  the  problem  involved  in  buying 
any  one  commodity  in  which  you  are  interested— say,  the  paste,  powder,  or 
liquid  you  use  in  cleaning  your  teeth.  If  a buyer  were  to  make  a perfectly 
wise  decision  about  this,  what  are  all  the  things  he  would  need  to  know? 
From  what  sources  could  he  get  the  information  he  needed?  Would  he  have 
a serious  problem  in  avoiding  misinformation? 

This  will,  of  course,  be  much  more  interesting  and  significant  if,  having 
made  the  study  outline,  you  follow  through  and  actually  make  the  study. 
When  you  have  the  facts  you  think  you  need,  arrange  them  in  the  form  of 
a display  and  report  your  findings. 

Draw  conclusions  not  only  about  dentifrices,  but  also  about  the  con- 
sumer’s problems  as  shown  by  this  experimental  study.  Do  consumers  have 
time  to  become  as  well  informed  about  all  the  things  they  buy  as  you  did 
about  this  one  product?  Could  it  be  made  easier  for  them  to  learn  what 
they  need  to  know?  If  so,  how?  What  agencies  could  be  of  greatest  help? 
What  are  your  conclusions  about  this  whole  problem  of  becoming  well- 
informed  as  a consumer? 


APPENDIX  A 

REFERENCES  FOR  THE  TEACHER 
AND 

TEACHING  AIDS 


Since  this  is  intended  to  be  only  a gen- 
eral, introductory  unit,  to  help  students 
understand  the  background  and  nature 
of  the  problems  they  need  to  attack,  it 
is  a question  whether  one  should  take 
much  time  to  develop  any  one  phase. 
The  following  brief  list  of  references  is 
intended  partly  as  an  aid  to  the  teach- 
er’s background  study,  partly  to  facili- 
tate such  extension  of  the  unit  as  may 
prove  desirable  in  a given  class  or  com- 
munity. 

Chapter  i 

Particularly  if  the  unit  is  used  in  an 
introductory  way  with  students  who 
have  not  previously  been  conscious  of 
the  problems  of  the  consumer,  some 
teachers  may  wish  to  dramatize  the  new 
preoccupation  with  consumers  (page 
1)  by  a display  of  literature  on  the 
subject. 

This  might  well  include  articles  or 
columns  from  local  newspapers,  mate- 
rials prepared  by  business  firms,  the 
consumer  departments  of  several  wom- 
en’s magazines  and  Parents'  Magazine; 
the  Reports  of  Consumers  Union,  17 
Union  Square,  New  York  City;  the 
Research  Bulletins  of  Consumers’  Re- 
search, Washington,  New  Jersey;  Con- 
sumers' Guide,  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  list  can  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely  with  consumer  education 
textbooks;  such  pamphlet  series  as  the 
Better  Buymanship  booklets  of  the 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago; the  Facts  booklets  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  which  can  be  had 
from  the  nearest  city  office;  some  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York. 


For  the  teacher’s  own  background  on 
the  growth  of  consumer  education, 
good  sources  include: 

Helen  Sorenson.  The  Consumer  Move- 
ment. New  York:  Harper  Bros.,  1941. 
Especially  Chapter  III. 

James  E.  Mendenhall  and  Henry  Ha- 
rap.  Consumer  Education.  Yearbook 
of  the  Society  for  Curriculum  Study. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century, 
1943.  Chapter  IV. 

On  the  part  of  science  in  production 
(p.  7),  which  may  have  special  inter- 
est as  an  opportunity  for  incidental  vo- 
cational guidance,  the  three-part  report 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  Research— A National  Resource, 
is  probably  unequalled,  though  long. 
Part  II,  Industrial  Research,  is  espe- 
cially useful.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  $1.00  per 
part. 

Economic  background  on  the  shifts 
in  our  civilization,  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  has  ex- 
plicit development  in: 

Charles  S.  Wyand.  The  Economics  of 
Consumption.  New  York:  Macmil- 
lan, 1938.  Particularly  pp.  21-82. 
Helen  Sorenson.  The  Consumer  Move- 
ment (see  above).  Chapter  I. 

To  help  students  see  how  life  has 
changed,  good  sources  include: 
Hamlin  Garland.  A Son  of  the  Middle 
Border.  New  York:  Grosset  and  Dun- 
lap, 1928.  The  story  of  a boy’s  life  in 
the  Middle  West  when  it  was  first  set- 
tled. Interesting  and  easily  readable. 
David  L.  Cohn.  The  Good  Old  Days. 
New  York:  Simon  & Schuster,  1940. 
A study  of  changes,  as  seen  through 
the  years  in  a mail-order  catalog. 
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Carl  Crow.  The  Great  American  Cus- 
tomer. New  York:  Harper  Bros., 
1943.  A fascinating  study  of  eco- 
nomic change  as  seen  in  everyday 
life. 

Chapter  2 
For  the  teacher: 

There  have  been  many  statements  of 
the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  for  con- 
sumers in  modern  society.  Among  the 
better  ones  are: 

Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink.  Your 
Money’s  Worth.  New  York:  Mac- 
Millan, 1927.  Historically  very  im- 
portant, because  it  was  the  first  major 
statement  and  had  great  influence. 
Still  interesting  but  partly  obsolete. 

Robert  S.  Lynd.  The  Consumer  Be- 
comes A Problem,  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  May,  1934.  Pp.  1-6. 

Herbert  A.  Tonne.  Consumer  Educa- 
tion in  the  Schools.  New  York:  Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1941.  Chapter  2. 

James  Mendenhall  and  Henry  Harap. 
Consumer  Education.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton-Century,  1943.  Pp.  137- 
139.  This  is  simply  a list  of  pupil 
needs.  Also  Chapter  I. 

Reports  of  Consumers  Union,  and  Re- 
search Bulletins  of  Consumers’  Re- 
search, Inc.  If  files  of  these  are  avail- 
able, a survey  of  them  will  give  many 
concrete  examples  of  difficulties,  es- 
pecially those  of  judging  the  quality 
of  goods. 

Consumer  Education  Service.  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association, 
Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Many  issues  of  this  monthly  bulletin 
discuss  specific  problems. 

The  following  will  add  to  students’ 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  modern  consumers  find  them- 
selves. 


A.  B.  ZuTavern  and  A.  E.  Bullock.  The 
Consumer  Investigates.  Pasadena: 
Commercial  Textbook  Co.,  1938.  In- 
troduction and  Chapters  1 and  2. 

Edward  W.  Heil.  Consumer  Training. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1943.  Pp.  1- 
21. 

H.  G.  Shields  and  W.  Harmon  Wilson. 
Consumer-Economic  Problems.  Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western  Publishing 
Co.,  1945.  Pp.  1-28. 

Chapter  3 

As  to  what  may  best  be  the  objectives 

of  a program  of  consumer  education, 

the  best  literature  for  the  teacher’s  use 

includes: 

Education  and  Economic  Well-Being 
in  American  Democracy.  Education- 
al Policies  Commission,  1201— 16th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C., 
1940.  Pp.  44-74. 

D.  E.  Montgomery.  Education  of  Con- 
sumers for  the  Emergency  and  After, 
Frontiers  of  Democracy  8:51-54,  No- 
vember, 1941. 

Herbert  A.  Tonne.  Consumer  Educa- 
tion in  the  Schools.  New  York:  Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1941.  Chapter  5. 

Leland  J.  Gordon.  Economics  for  Con- 
sumers. New  York:  American  Book 
Co.,  1939.  Chapter  15. 

George  L.  Bush.  Science  Education  in 
Consumer  Buying.  New  York:  Bu- 
reau of  Publications,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1941. 
Chapter  1. 

Some  Principles  of  Consumer  Educa- 
tion at  the  Secondary  Level.  Wash- 
ington: U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
1940. 

Status  and  Future  of  Consumer  Educa- 
tion. Monograph  No  51.  Cincinnati: 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  1941. 
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A DEFINITION  OF  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
IN  TERMS  OF  ITS  PURPOSES 


Note:  What  follows  is  an  attempt  by  the  Consumer  Education 
Study  to  portray  what  it  believes  should  be  the  nature  of  con- 
sumer education— whether  it  be  conceived  as  a special  subject,  as 
a group  of  special  units  in  various  subjects,  or  as  a point  of  view 
in  the  entire  curriculum.  This  description  is  included  here  to 
help  the  teacher  or  principal  and  his  staff  assess  the  job  to  be 
done  and  lay  plans  accordingly.  Since  the  unit  raises  for  the  stu- 
dents essentially  this  same  question  of  what  consumer  education 
should  be  and  do,  the  teacher  and  the  student,  each  using  mate- 
rials suited  to  his  level,  can  think  the  problem  through  together. 
Thus  they  can  most  effectively  lay  plans  and  put  them  into 
action. 


One  could  not  well  define  consumer 
education,  recipe-wise,  by  listing  its 
subject-matter  ingredients.  For,  while 
there  is  a certain  core  of  knowledge- 
some  of  it  new  to  the  schools,  and  dis- 
tinctive—which  is  essential  to  the  edu- 
cation of  a consumer,  yet  consumer 
education  is  not  a body  of  subject  mat- 
ter separate  from  other  school  subjects. 
To  a large  degree  it  is,  rather,  a differ- 
ent way  of  looking  at,  a different  way  of 
using,  much  that  has  long  been  taught 
under  several  subject  titles  in  most  of 
our  schools. 

Neither  could  one  well  define  con- 
sumer education  by  a statistical  sum- 
mary of  what  is  now  being  taught 
under  that  title  in  schools  across  the  na- 
tion. For  much  of  what  is  best  in  the 
actual  education  of  consumers  is  done 
outside  the  title  of  consumer  educa- 
tion. And  within  that  title  there  is  such 
diversity  of  practice  that  the  name  now 
simply  has  no  definite  and  generally 
accepted  meaning.  The  fact  is  that  con- 
sumer education  is  still  so  new  that 
nothing  approaching  a set  form  or  con- 
tent has  yet  been  crystal  ized  in  any 
large  area. 


Nevertheless,  the  thinking  of  leading 
and  experienced  consumer  educators 
has  been  perceptibly  converging  upon 
some  central  ideas  as  to  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  to  be  solved  and  objectives 
to  be  sought.  Experience  has  dictated 
the  rejection  of  ideas  and  practices  that 
did  not  square  with  the  real  situation 
and  needs  of  consumers,  and  centered 
attention  on  what  rings  true  in  the 
lives  of  the  people.  The  following  state- 
ment, therefore,  aims  to  describe  the 
growing  and  creative  ideas  of  what  con- 
sumer education  should  attempt  to  be 
and  do  rather  than  to  describe  the 
forms  it  has  been  given  in  practice  by 
various  writers  and  teachers. 

INTERPRETING  THE  STATEMENT 

The  statement  should  be  read  not  as 
the  mere  opinion  of  a small  group  of 
people,  reasoning  a priori  what  the 
purposes  of  consumer  education  should 
be.  Neither  is  it  an  impartial  report  of 
a sort  of  Gallup  Poll  of  consumer  edu- 
cators as  to  what  the  purposes  are.  We 
believe  it  combines  the  best  features  of 
both. 
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The  report  embodies  the  reasoned 
convictions  of  the  staff  of  the  Consumer 
Education  Study— their  best  judgment 
to  date— as  to  what  consumer  education 
should  be  and  do.  But  those  convic- 
tions have  grown  out  of  careful  and 
impartial  study  of  all  stated  views; 
they  rest,  for  example,  on  formal  anal- 
ysis of  previous  definitions  and  state- 
ments of  policy,  of  speeches  before  pro- 
fessional associations,  of  textbooks  in 
popular  use,  of  syllabi,  and  courses  of 
study,  of  considered  statements  of  opin- 
ion by  hundreds  of  selected  teachers,  of 
the  stated  preferences  of  several  hun- 
dred high  school  students.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Study  have  been  privileged 
to  correspond  and  confer  with  many  of 


the  best  thinkers,  both  in  the  profession 
and  in  the  laity,  representing  all  shades 
of  opinion  about  consumer  education. 
They  have  observed  practice  in  dozens 
of  classrooms  and  laboratories.  The  evi- 
dence gathered  from  all  these  sources 
has  not  been  scientifically  weighted, 
point  for  point;  but  it  has  been  blend- 
ed into  the  thinking  of  the  staff,  and 
this  report  represents  the  precipitate 
of  all  the  reactions. 

As  a final  check,  preliminary  forms  of 
this  statement  have  been  checked  by 
a considerable  number  of  authorities. 
The  results  have  indicated  a surpris- 
ing near-unanimity  of  agreement;  mod- 
ifications have  been  made  in  the  light 
of  such  disagreements  as  appeared. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  IS  TO  HELP  PEOPLE 
BECOME  MORE  INTELLIGENT,  MORE  EFFECTIVE,  AND  MORE  CON- 
SCIENTIOUS CONSUMERS 


A.  Intelligent 

i.  Intelligent  to  develop  a philosophy 
of  life  that  will  guide  in  making  deci- 
sions as  to  relative  values— the  basis  of 
wise  choices  of  goods  and  services. 

What  one  wants  out  of  life  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  determiner  of  what  he 
gets.  Therefore,  wanting  intelligently 
is  the  first  great  step  in  consuming  well. 

All  one’s  desires,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute his  sense  of  values  or  philosophy 
of  life.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
everyone  has  a philosophy.  It  may  be  on 
a low  level,  inevitably  limiting  the 
quality  of  living;  it  may  be  unorgan- 
ized, lacking  in  recognition  of  relative 
intensity  and  importance  of  desires;  it 
may  contain  unresolved  inconsistencies 
within  itself,  creating  conflict  within 
the  individual;  and  its  possessor  may 
not  have  a habit  of  referring  to  it  as  a 
conscious  basis  of  choice.  Any  of  these 
flaws  will  hinder  its  being  a fully  effec- 
tive guide  to  good  living. 

Nevertheless,  even  an  immature  phi- 
losophy exercises  great  control  over 
consumption.  A teacher  may  assert  that 
some  purchase  is  or  is  not  wise  or  prop- 


er; but  what  the  student  buys— espe- 
cially what  he  will  buy  later— will  be 
determined  by  what  he  thinks  wise  and 
proper.  He  may  not  know  what  criteria 
he  is  applying  when  he  decides  that  a 
certain  use  of  his  money  is  best;  but, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  does 
apply  some  criteria.  And  this  influence 
of  a youth’s  general  sense  of  values  over 
his  specific  actions  can  be  increased  by 
deliberate  cultivation  of  the  habit  of 
referring  action  to  principle. 

Hence  we  believe  that  influencing 
the  sense  of  values  or  philosophy  of  life 
which  will  determine  choices  through 
a lifetime  is  much  more  important  than 
giving  advice  on  current  purchases, 
though  this  may  have  temporary  value. 

Schools  have,  of  course,  long  sought 
to  affect  their  students’  philosophies  of 
life,  though  often  by  verbalisms  remote 
from  application.  Because  consumer 
education  is  earthy,  specific,  close  to 
the  real-life  problems  of  the  student,  it 
should  offer  a superior  medium  for 
helping  the  student  to  evolve  a high- 
level  philosophy  of  values  and  to  de- 
velop the  habit  of  referring  to  his 
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philosophy  as  a guide  in  times  of  de- 
cision. 

With  respect  to  methodology,  it  is 
important  to  note  that 

a.  the  guiding  values  which  constitute 
the  student’s  philosophy  of  life  must 
be  genuinely  his  own;  they  cannot 
be  superimposed; 

b.  the  sense  of  values  should  be  evolved 
in  large  part  by  real  experiences  in 
deliberate  choice-making,  rather 
than  exclusively  by  discussion; 

c.  the  attempt  to  substitute  a rationale 
for  undue  emotion  and  impulse  in 
buying  is  likely  to  fail  unless  it  takes 
adequate  account  of  youth’s— and 
adults’— legitimate  desire  for  fun, 
excitement,  and  social  approval.  It 
is  foolish  to  make  consumer  educa- 
tion so  that  it  becomes  a kill-joy. 

2.  Intelligent  to  become  aware  of  the 
variety  of  goods  and  services  that  are 
available , and  to  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate more  of  the  possibilities  that  our 
civilization  affords  for  rich , zestful  liv- 
ing. 

The  vinegar  of  ascetic  self-denial  will 
not,  thank  goodness,  catch  many  red- 
blooded  youth,  exuberant  in  love  of 
life  and  driven  by  the  keenest  desires 
they  will  ever  feel.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in 
modern  America  to  use  consumer  edu- 
cation to  preach  a doctrine  of  extreme 
frugality  and  of  self-denial  for  its  own 
sake.  For  we  live  in  a world  rich  in  con- 
sumer opportunity,  and  we  have  an 
economy  capable  of  progressively  in- 
creasing that  opportunity  if  we  united- 
ly demand  and  work  toward  abun- 
dance. 

Hence,  there  is  no  sense  in  project- 
ing an  ideal  of  meagerness.  Quite  the 
contrary,  consumer  education  should 
induce  the  student  to  picture  his  life 
on  a relatively  high  level— a life  of  good 
health,  comfort,  and  keen  enjoyment— 
and  invigorate  him  to  strive  for  high 
goals.  It  should  deliberately  expand 
and  enrich  his  desires.  For  few  students, 
especially  those  from  homes  where  life 
is  dull  and  poor,  have  an  adequate  con- 


ception of  the  zest  and  the  richness  that 
lie  ahead  if  they  will  but  work  for  it. 
Unless  the  school  enlarges  their  hori- 
zons, many  will  settle  for  less  from  life 
simply  because  they  lack  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  courage  to  try  for  more. 

This  may  at  first  appear  unrealistic 
or  overmaterialistic.  But  let  us,  for  one 
thing,  remember  that  good  living  is  by 
no  means  entirely  dependent  upon  ex- 
tensive buying.  Energy  and  good  taste 
often  rank  at  least  even  with  money  in 
making  possible  a satisfying  home  and 
creative  work  and  recreation.  Many  of 
the  finest  pleasures  life  affords  are  en- 
tirely non-economic.  All  of  us  can  share 
in  social  income— by  utilizing  parks, 
libraries,  etc.— and  purposeful  commu- 
nity action  can  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties for  such  participation.  Further- 
more, learning  to  appreciate  vividly 
what  we  already  have  is  itself  an  ac- 
quirable art;  everyone  can  be  a con- 
noisseur at  his  own  level. 

But,  although  a high  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  certainly  not  entirely  dependent 
on  “things,”  consumer  education 
should  not  retreat  from  stimulating  a 
reasonable  ambition  for  whatever  is  es- 
sential to  a good  standard  of  living. 
Some  of  this  world’s  goods  and  services 
are  necessary  and  worth  while.  The  de- 
termination to  get  them  is  a good  thing 
in  an  American  youngster.  It  is  in  the 
soundest  American  tradition.  The  poor 
boy  who,  having  had  his  eyes  opened  to 
what  is  available,  resolves  that  he  isn’t 
always  going  to  be  poor,  may  not  by 
that  fact  become  rich.  But  his  new  pic- 
ture of  the  kind  of  life  he  is  going  after 
is  an  essential  part  of  his  equipment  for 
achieving  that  kind  of  life. 

All  the  above  sums  up  the  impor- 
tance of  a youth’s  knowing  what  is  to  be 
had— knowing  it  intimately  enough  to 
be  able  to  make  sound  judgments  on 
relative  values.  Wise  selection  demands 
a great  deal  of  hard,  factual,  practical 
information.  The  housewife,  whatever 
her  budget,  cannot  feed  her  family  opti- 
mally unless  she  knows  about  a wide 
variety  of  foods  and  their  nutritional 
values.  A person  building  himself  a 
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new  house  cannot  get  the  best  for  his 
money  unless  he  knows  what  features 
are  available  and  which  have  been 
found  best  and  most  economical.  Many 
a man  fails  to  provide  proper  health 
service  for  his  family  because  he  lacks 
acquaintance  with  available  health 
services— e.g.  clinics,  public  health  fa- 
cilities, visiting  nurses,  plans  of  group 
medical  insurance.  In  financial  matters, 
many  others  are  similarly  thwarted  by 
ignorance  of  relatively  cheap,  safe 
sources  of  credit. 

Being  in  steady  contact  with  infor- 
mation is,  therefore,  tremendously  im- 
portant to  intelligent  consumership. 
Goods  and  services  change;  new  dis- 
coveries are  added,  old  beliefs  super- 
seded. The  news  comes  to  the  alert 
person  in  a great  stream— from  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  salesclerks,  advertise- 
ments, magazine  and  newspaper  fea- 
tures, and  radio,  as  well  as  from  more 
scholarly  sources.  To  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  picking  up  a fact  here, 
another  there,  sifting  out  the  useful 
ones  and  tucking  them  away  for  future 
reference,  is  the  only  way  to  be  eventu- 
ally well  informed. 

The  school  can  provide  students  a 
certain  initial  capital  of  information 
about  goods  and  services.  It  should 
strive  equally  to  cultivate  their  habits 
and  skills  in  accumulating  further  in- 
formation. Teaching  about  sources  of 
consumer  information  and  teaching 
habitual,  intelligent  use  of  such  sources 
is  at  least  as  important  as  the  direct 
teaching  of  facts  about  commodities. 

§.  Intelligent  to  evaluate  and  plan  the 
wise  use  of  their  individual  resources 
( current  and  potential)  of  time,  energy, 
money,  and  personal  capital  goods ; on 
this  basis  to  set  goals  for  living,  both 
immediate  and  long-term,  taking  into 
account  both  the  richness  of  consumer 
possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  in- 
dividual resources. 

If,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
good  consumer  education  enriches 
one’s  wants,  it  certainly  also  teaches 
him  to  live  sensibly  within  his  income. 


This  depends,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  upon  budgeting. 

The  sensible  person  soon  learns  that 
he  must  constantly  make  choices:  that 
he  can  have  an  overcoat  or  a topcoat,  a 
lollipop  or  a coke.  Budgeting  is  the 
process  of  fitting  choices  to  needs  and 
resources.  And  sound  budgeting,  be- 
cause it  concentrates  resources  upon 
the  most  desired  goals,  leads  to  satis- 
faction, in  place  of  confusion  and  frus- 
tration. 

Perhaps  the  least  difficulty  is  in  learn- 
ing to  evaluate  money  resources.  But 
even  this  has  its  pitfalls.  Some  persons 
will  run  into  trouble  from  trying  to 
stretch  current  income  by  borrowing; 
others  will  be  overcautious  even  when 
desirable  investment  in  education  or 
other  enterprise  or  a genuine  bargain 
would  make  borrowing  wise.  Therefore 
training  in  money  budgeting  and  in 
the  wise  use  of  credit  is  necessary. 

Many  persons  are  less  successful  in 
learning  to  evaluate  their  resources  of 
time,  energy,  and  personal  consumer 
goods.  To  save  a few  pennies  by  shop- 
ping they  may  waste  time  and  energy 
which  could  be  worth  much  in  more 
productive  work  or  in  being  a more 
agreeable  companion  in  the  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  unduly  use 
money  as  a substitute  for  personal 
effort. 

The  wise  consumer  learns  that  he 
must  make  choices  in  using  all  of  his 
resources.  So,  having  crystalized  his  de- 
sires and  reviewed  them  in  the  light  of 
the  limitations  of  his  resources,  he  sets 
himself  realistic  goals,  and  he  does  it 
before  he  is  confronted  with  tempta- 
tions to  buy  impulsively. 

It  is  important  that  the  goals  he  se- 
lects be  peculiarly  his  own.  One  high 
function  of  consumer  education  may 
be  to  stimulate  independence  and  re- 
spect for  one’s  own  purposes.  “Keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses”  is  not  a good  goal. 
For  even  if  the  Joneses  are  right  for 
themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
right  for  others.  And  a teacher  is  no 
better  equipped  to  select  goals  for  his 
students  than  the  Joneses  are  to  set 
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them  for  their  neighbors— though  cer- 
tainly a teacher  who  appreciates  this 
fact  can  help  students  to  set  wiser  goals 
for  themselves  than  they  might  other- 
wise do. 

In  the  long  run,  every  consumer 
must  learn  to  decide  not  only  what  is 
“good”  but  what,  in  his  own  personal 
program,  it  is  “good  for.” 

4.  Intelligent  to  understand  that  every 
purchase  of  goods  or  of  sewices  is  an 
economic  vote  that  will  in  part  deter- 
mine the  kinds  which  will  henceforth 
he  furnished. 

Of  course  sellers  mould  consumer  de- 
sires to  some  extent  by  advertising  and 
salesmanship.  Still,  the  fact  remains 
that  consumers  have  the  same  “power 
of  the  purse”  which  parliaments  in 
many  nations  fought  so  hard  to  wrest 
from  their  kings,  recognizing  it  as  the 
fountainhead  of  power. 

Consumers  can  make  or  break  a busi- 
ness. What  they  will  pay  for  will  be  sup- 
plied. What  they  reject  will  disappear 
from  the  market.  The  principle  applies 
to  every  step  in  selling  as  well  as  to  pro- 
duction. When  buyers  react  favorably 
to  liberal  credit,  return  privileges,  de- 
livery, the  cleaning  of  a windshield  at 
the  gasoline  station,  even  if  an  in- 
creased price  is  involved,  these  features 
become  more  prevalent.  If  they  show 
antagonism  to  a practice,  it  is  speedily 
modified  or  abandoned. 

Consumers  cannot  help  using  the 
“power  of  the  purse”  even  if  they  do 
not  use  it  consciously  or  intelligently. 
Willy-nilly,  they  are  using  it  in  one  way 
or  another.  They  need  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  power  and  the  ac- 
companying responsibility. 

They  need  to  learn,  too,  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  economic  votes  can 
easily  be  extended  by  conscious  and  in- 
telligent action.  For  example,  a compli- 
mentary remark  or  letter  will  help 
establish  a program  of  informative  la- 
beling. A firm  protest  will  discourage 
abuses.  The  power  can  be  still  further 
intensified  by  joining  in  organized  ac- 
tion aimed  at  specific  reforms.  Such  re- 


sults can  be  obtained  in  an  amazing 
degree  even  when  the  business  firms 
concerned  are  large  and  supposedly 
“impersonal.”  For  the  modern  corpora- 
tion goes  to  great  lengths  to  keep  stead- 
ily informed  on  what  the  public  wants. 

The  lone  consumer’s  economic  vote, 
like  his  political  vote,  may  seem  insig- 
nificant. It  is  not. 

5.  Intelligent  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  fundamental  socio-economic 
principles  which  make  for  increased 
production  and  better  distribution  of 
consumer  goods  and  services  and  a con- 
tinued high  level  of  effective  demand. 

No  matter  how  shrewd  and  compe- 
tent the  individual  consumer  might 
make  himself  as  a buyer  and  user  of 
goods  and  services,  he  would  still  find 
his  level  of  consumption  raised  or  low- 
ered according  to  the  character  and 
success  of  the  economic  society  in  which 
he  lives.  The  consumer  has,  therefore, 
if  only  for  selfish  reasons,  a stake  in 
building  and  maintaining  an  economy 
which  will  serve  him  maximally. 

But  such  action  as  this  implies  de- 
mands understanding  of  what  to  sup- 
port and  what  to  oppose— an  under- 
standing which  encompasses  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  society,  for  action 
aimed  only  at  immediate  selfish  gain  of 
consumers  alone  might,  if  successful, 
be  harmful  even  to  consumers  them- 
selves. Without  such  understanding 
there  are  twin  dangers.  On  the  one 
hand,  failing  to  see  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  our  industrial  system,  con- 
sumers may  fail  to  press  as  vigorously 
as  they  should  for  remedial  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  having  learned  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  “economy  of  abun- 
dance” but  feeling  that  they  themselves 
are  not  living  abundantly,  some  con- 
sumers baffled  and  irritated  by  the  con- 
trast, may  strike  out  blindly,  like  Carl 
Sandburg’s  farmer,  chanting: 

“I  want  to  shoot  somebody  but  I 
don’t  know  who.” 

Both  dangers  can  be  avoided  only  if 
consumers  have  a sure  foundation  of 
basic  understanding  which  will  hold 
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them  from  being  blown  about  by  every 
blast  of  economic  hot  air. 

And  this  foundation  can  be  provi- 
ded, though  not  every  student  can  be 
made  into  an  expert  economist.  We 
shall  do  well  not  to  be  dogmatic  in 
what  we  teach,  for  it  is  hard  to  find  eco- 
nomic principles  with  the  status  of  sci- 
entific laws,  like  the  physical  laws  of 
thermodynamics. 

Nevertheless,  the  schools  may  safely 
seek  out  and  present  to  their  students 
the  best  thinking  on  such  ideas  as  these: 
that  the  income  of  the  individual  is  a 
share  of  total  production  and  that  high 
individual  incomes  are  ultimately  de- 
pendent upon  high  national  or  even 
international  production;  that  in  an 
industrialized  system  greatest  efficiency 
in  production  is  promoted  by  regional 
division  of  labor,  with  free  interchange 
of  products;  that  in  international  trade 
a nation  must  in  the  long  run  buy  as 
much  as  it  sells,  and  that  a lastingly 
“favorable  balance  of  trade”  is  a myth; 
that  prices  in  perfect  competition  fluc- 
tuate with  demand  and  supply  and  in 
turn  effect  a balance  of  the  two,  but 
that  in  monopoly  or  oligopoly  prices 
tend  to  be  “sticky”;  that  for  every  dol- 
lar of  production  there  is  created  a 
dollar  of  income  and  that  the  contin- 
ued circular  flow  of  these  dollars  is  es- 
sential to  prosperity;  that  saving  is 
economically  necessary  to  provide  capi- 
tal goods,  but  that  saving  beyond  the 
needs  for  capital  or  which  is  not  given 
over  for  capital  use  withdraws  income 
from  the  circular  flow  and  produces 
stagnation. 

Such  teaching  is  important,  for  a few 
sound  generalizations  will  provide  a 
firm  foundation  for  correct  decision  on 
many  particular  matters;  whereas  un- 
realistic generalizations  form  a power- 
ful predisposition  to  blunders. 

The  teaching  of  such  generalizations 
is  by  no  means  peculiarly  a function  of 
consumer  education,  since  they  are 
equally  necessary  to  producers  and  to 
citizens  generally.  But  since  the  per- 
sonal stake  of  the  consumer  in  the  effi- 


ciency of  his  economy  is  easily  demon- 
strable, the  “consumer  approach”  to 
economic  principles  has  advantages  in 
motivation. 

6.  Intelligent  to  understand  the  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  our  system  of 
production,  distribution,  and  merchan- 
dising; to  evaluate  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  our  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic system  as  it  affects  consumers; 
and  to  evaluate  proposals  for  its  im- 
provement. 

A physicist  who  knows  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics  and  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  able  to  repair  your  automobile 
engine.  He  would  need  also  some  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  that  particular 
model— the  kind  of  first-hand  familiar- 
ity which  is  possessed  by  the  garageman. 

Just  so,  our  students,  even  if  they 
have  an  understanding  of  basic  eco- 
nomic principles,  also  need  a first-hand 
acquaintance  with  our  particular  busi- 
ness machinery  and  its  everyday  opera- 
tion. In  other  words,  they  need  to  know 
how  business  is  done  in  the  practical 
world  of  affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  such  information 
is  essential  to  the  citizen  as  a policy- 
maker. If  he  is  going  to  tinker  with  the 
economic  machine— and  no  voter  nowa- 
days can  avoid  it— he  had  better  know 
how  it  works.  Else  when  he  works  for  a 
reform  which  he  thinks  will  tune  up 
the  machine,  he  may  only  produce  a 
backfire  or  a breakdown. 

In  the  second  place,  the  consumer- 
buyer  needs  practical  knowledge  of 
business  operations  as  part  of  his  equip- 
ment for  competency  in  the  market 
place.  For  example,  the  consumer  who 
knows  what  means  advertisers  and  sell- 
ers use  to  play  upon  him  can  keep  him- 
self more  cool-headed  under  sales  pres- 
sure. If  he  knows  how  stores  or  other 
businesses  are  organized  and  operated, 
he  can  use  their  services  more  intelli- 
gently and  economically.  In  a host  of 
practical  details  the  consumer  who 
knows  business  practice  has  an  advan- 
tage. 
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In  the  third  place,  competent  con- 
sumers who  carry  on  their  affairs  in  a 
brisk,  efficient  way  because  they  under- 
stand how  business  is  done  are  a boon 
to  businessmen  as  well  as  to  other  con- 
sumers. For  their  efficiency  is  oil  to  the 
wheels  of  everyday  affairs;  it  saves  time 
all  around,  reduces  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion, eliminates  most  of  the  needless 
irritations  that  come  from  mistakes  and 
ineptitude. 

7.  Intelligent  to  understand  how  gov- 
ernment, which  with  us  is  democratic 
group  action,  contributes  to  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  general 
consumer  welfare ; and  to  evaluate  pro- 
posals for  increased,  diminished,  or 
modified  government  activity  on  be- 
half of  consumers . 

Democratic  government  must  be  con- 
cerned wi^h  the  welfare  of  all  of  its  peo- 
ple, not  only  to  protect  them  but  also 
positively  to  promote  their  interests. 
In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic  this 
meant  chiefly  preventing  crime,  pro- 
viding law  and  order.  In  recent  decades 
it  has  increasingly  taken  the  form  of 
active  concern  with  economic  matters. 

As  a result,  government  does  much 
in  the  way  of  protecting  and  promot- 
ing consumer  interests.  We  see  this,  for 
instance,  at  the  national  level  in  pure 
food  and  drug  laws;  at  the  state  level  in 
the  licensing  of  doctors  and  pharma- 
cists; at  the  community  level  in  super- 
vision of  dairy  sanitation  and  provision 
of  a health  program.  As  a bare  mini- 
mum a consumer  should  be  taught 
enough  about  such  protections  and 
services  to  use  them  intelligently.  To 
reach  a more  acceptable  level  of  citizen- 
ship, he  should  be  enabled  to  evaluate 
them  and  to  judge  proposals  for  their 
improvement. 

Particularly  in  considering  “consum- 
er legislation”  there  will  be  a tempta- 
tion toward  a bias  in  favor  of  the 
consumer  interest.  A consumer  educa- 
tionist’s natural  sympathies  are  likely 
to  lie  on  this  side.  Furthermore,  he  may 
feel  justified  in  exhibiting  a bias  be- 


cause he  recognizes  that  consumers  are 
all  the  people;  hence  he  can  argue  that 
consumer  welfare  is  synonymous  with 
the  public  welfare,  while  any  one  pro- 
ducer group  is  only  a special  interest. 

Now  there  is  truth  in  this  argument 
—important  truth.  But  it  does  not  mean 
that  every  proposal,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, grade  labeling,  which  is  advo- 
cated on  behalf  of  consumers  has  the 
support  of  “all  the  people.”  It  may  in 
fact  be  advocated  by  a rather  small 
group.  Some  of  the  people,  even  though 
they  are  consumers,  may  choose  to  act 
on  the  proposal  according  to  their  spec- 
ial interests  as  producers— and  that  is 
their  right.  Others,  even  though  they 
consider  the  proposal  purely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  still  may 
not  like  it.  In  other  words,  despite  the 
fact  that  consumers  are  all  the  people, 
many  so-called  “consumer  proposals” 
are  supported  only  by  a faction  in  our 
society,  bitterly  opposed  by  other  fac- 
tions. Therefore,  in  teaching  about 
such  proposals,  the  school  should  not 
fall  into  a position  of  advocacy.  It 
should,  rather,  apply  its  accustomed 
technique  for  the  teaching  of  contro- 
versial matters:  impartial  analysis  of 
the  evidence  and  arguments  on  all 
sides,  without  official  influence  upon 
the  decision  of  the  student. 

Another  way  to  say  this  is  that  con- 
sumer education  in  the  public  schools 
must  be  kept  distinct  from  the  con- 
sumer movement.  For  one  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  consumer  movement  is  that 
it  is  a loosely  organized  pressure  group 
to  lobby  for  certain  proposals.  That  it 
should  do  so  is  as  legitimate  as  that  any 
other  group  should  work  for  its  goals. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  in  this 
sense  representative  of  a faction  rather 
than  of  society  as  a whole,  while  the 
school  must  represent  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety. Hence  there  is  no  more  justifica- 
tion for  the  school  to  take  one  side  in 
this  factional  contest  than  there  is  for 
it  to  represent  only  management  or 
only  labor  in  teaching  about  labor  rela- 
tions, or  for  it  to  join  the  Republican 
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or  the  Democratic  Party  to  teach  politi- 
cal affairs  at  election  time. 

8.  Intelligent  to  understand  the  respec- 
tive roles,  separate  and  cooperative,  of 
government  and  of  private  enterprise 
in  providing  for  the  satisfactions  of 
consumers. 

Few  issues  in  our  time  have  gener- 
ated so  much  warm  debate  as  this 
question  of  the  proper  role  of  govern- 
ment in  economic  affairs.  Although 
even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of 
“private  enterprise”  rarely  denies  the 
government  some  part,  producer 
groups  have  tended  to  oppose  ex- 
tended government  action.  (Close  read- 
ing of  the  record,  however,  often  shows 
them  less  hostile  in  the  particular  than 
in  their  generalized  statements.)  On  the 
other  side,  organized  labor  and  organ- 
ized consumer  groups  have  stood  fairly 
close  together  in  pressing  for  greater 
regulation  and  in  some  cases  for  direct 
provision  of  goods  or  services  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Review  of  our  own  history  will 
quickly  show  the  student  that  since 
the  beginning  Americans  have  been 
modifying  their  conception  of  the  role 
of  government.  Comparison  with  other 
lands  will  show  that  even  a relatively 
conservative  country  like  England  is  in- 
trusting far  more  economic  power  to  its 
government  than  we  do;  that  several 
British  dominions  and  the  Scandina- 
vian nations  had  before  the  war  given 
their  governments  a considerable  part 
in  the  conduct  of  business  enterprise; 
and,  of  course,  that  such  nations  as 
Italy  and  Russia  had  almost  completely 
vested  economic  initiative  and  power  in 
their  governments.  In  the  post-war  pe- 
riod the  problems  and  policies  of  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  be  different 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  other 
great  powers;  to  build  and  maintain  an 
order  peculiarly  fitted  to  our  unique 
situation  the  citizens,  who  ultimately 
make  the  critical  decisions,  will  need  a 
clear  and  self-consistent  basic  philoso- 
phy on  what  is  the  place  of  govern- 


ment, and  what  is  the  job  of  private 
enterprise. 

When  men  look  at  this  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  they 
see  it  as  a question  of  how  the  satisfac- 
tions consumers  want  shall  be  supplied. 
Which  goods  and  services  should  be  left 
solely  to  provision  by  private  enter- 
prise? Which  by  government?  What  are 
the  possibilities  for  cooperation  and 
combination? 

9.  Intelligent  to  understand  that  a con- 
siderable part  of  consumers’  needs  are 
satisfied  by  consumption  of  social 
wealth;  that  therefore  the  wise  spend- 
ing of  the  tax-dollar  is  as  much  a con- 
sumer’s concern  and  responsibility  as 
the  wise  spending  of  his  purse-dollar, 
and  that  judiciously  taking  advantage 
of  available  social  services  is  one  means 
of  increasing  real  income. 

The  consumer,  thinking  purely  as  a 
consumer,  has  one  primary  objective: 
getting  as  much  real  income  from  his 
expenditures  as  he  can.  In  this  sense  it 
does  not  matter  to  him  whether  he  gets 
it  by  paying  taxes  and  enjoying  social 
benefits  or  by  paying  a private  individ- 
ual for  the  same  goods  or  services.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  does  both;  for,  while 
for  the  most  part  he  depends  upon  priv- 
ate business  to  supply  his  needs,  some 
advantages  such  as  good  roads  and  mail 
service  have  been  found  almost  unat- 
tainable except  by  social  means,  and 
other  matters  such  as  health  service  are 
so  much  a public  concern  that  it  has 
been  deemed  desirable  to  furnish  at 
least  some  part  of  them  socially. 

Yet,  although  they  are  continually 
paying  for  such  social  services,  few  per- 
sons fully  realize  what  is  available,  or 
take  any  pains  to  get  full  profit  from  it. 
Although  taxes  are  for  many  families 
the  largest  single  budget  item,  and  for 
all  families  a burdensome  one,  few  ap- 
ply to  tax  expenditures  the  same  stand- 
ards they  use  for  other  spending.  For 
instance,  many  persons  even  ignore 
their  sizable  social  security  benefits, 
paid  for  by  sizable  tax  deductions  over 
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many  years,  when  planning  an  insur- 
ance program. 

Everyone  should  realize  not  only 
what  provisions  are  made  for  him  by 
government,  but  also  what  they  would 
cost  if  he  had  to  pay  for  them  directly 
out  of  his  own  purse.  Such  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  would  lead,  for 
one  thing,  to  fuller  and  more  meaning- 
ful use  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  li- 
braries, museums,  and  art  galleries,  con- 
certs, clinics  and  other  health  services, 
the  protective  services  of  people’s  courts 
and  legal  representatives,  etc.  For  an- 
other thing  it  would  lead  to  less  ir- 
responsibility, unconcern,  and  vandal- 
ism and  to  more  economical  use  of 
public  facilities— even  in  so  small  a mat- 
ter as  conserving  paper  towels  in  a 
school  lavatory.  Lastly  it  would  create 
a demand  for  wise  buymanship  by  pub- 
lic officials  and  for  high  levels  of  per- 
formance in  many  agencies,  the  quality 
of  whose  work  is  now  commonly  ig- 
nored or  joked  about  by  all  but  a few 
as  if  it  were  a trivial  matter.  In  other 
words,  consumers  who  genuinely  real- 
ized the  cost  and  potential  value  to 
themselves  of  social  services  would 
make  greater  effort  to  get  their  money’s 
worth.  And  few  things  could  be  more 
salutary  for  government  at  any  level. 

10.  To  appreciate  the  contributions  to 
wealth  and  good  living  made  by  goods 
or  services  produced  or  furnished  at 
home,  by  oneself  or  by  one's  family, 
and  to  evaluate  possibilities  for  utiliz- 
ing this  source  of  satisfactions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  around 
one-fourth  of  our  national  production 
takes  place  in  the  home,  for  direct  use 
by  the  family.  A contribution  to  wealth 
and  real  income  not  to  be  taken  lightly! 
Its  importance  is  seen  in  the  life  of 
many  a family  which  achieves  a high 
standard  of  living  on  a low  cash  in- 
come. Relatively  few  families  could 
maintain  their  present  standards  if  they 
had  to  purchase  with  money  all  that 
they  make  or  do  for  themselves.  Many 
could  considerably  improve  their  stand- 
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ards  if  they  learned  to  produce  more 
efficiently  for  themselves. 

Therefore,  consumer  education  must 
constantly  explore  the  possibilities  of 
adding  to  real  income  by  home  produc- 
tion and  by  better  use  of  what  is  there 
produced.  For  many  families  and  even 
for  whole  communities,  non-commer- 
cial production  may  be  the  best  re- 
source immediately  available  for  life- 
improvement.  And  the  pleasures  and 
recreational  values  of  creative  crafts- 
manship in  the  home  are  themselves  an 
item  of  no  small  value. 

Nevertheless,  time  and  energy  are 
inevitably  limited,  just  as  money  re- 
sources are.  Realistic  budgeting  of  their 
use  is  necessary.  Home  production  may 
be  uneconomical,  or  worse,  if  it  cuts 
more  lucrative  employment  elsewhere. 
For  example,  a teacher  who  dissipates 
his  energies  in  constant  household  tasks 
at  the  expense  of  adequate  self-im- 
provement for  his  main  job,  may  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  but  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  thousands  he  might  have 
had. 

The  problem  is  largely  one  of  creat- 
ing an  imaginative  vision  of  possibili- 
ties, tempered  and  balanced  by  com- 
mon-sense budgeting. 

11.  Intelligent  to  appreciate  that  every 
individual  consumer's  continuing  wel- 
fare and  happiness  are  ultimately  de- 
pendent on  the  general  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people  as  a whole. 

The  teacher  of  consumer  education 
should  take  warning  that,  unless  his 
subject  is  steadily  tempered  with  a de- 
cent altruism  and  emphasis  on  the 
long-range  economic  health  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  world,  it  can  easily  fall 
into  a tone  of  selfish  shrewdness,  of 
“getting  mine,”  of  driving  a hard  bar- 
gain in  every  case,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 

In  part,  this  can  and  should  be 
avoided  by  steady  application  of  the 
students’  feeling  for  sportsmanship  and 
fair  play,  on  purely  idealistic  grounds. 
But  a foundation  for  high-minded  ac- 
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tion  should  also  be  laid  in  broad  eco- 
nomic understanding. 

For,  although  it  often  takes  imagi- 
nation to  see  the  application  in  small, 
isolated  cases,  it  is  simple  economic  fact 
that  one’s  welfare  and  happiness  are 
ultimately  dependent  on  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  other  people.  And 
students  should  be  taught  not  merely 
to  understand  this  fact,  but  to  make  it 
so  much  a part  of  themselves  that  it 
will  color  all  their  thought  and  action. 

This  is  a point  which  curriculum 
makers  and  teachers  may  well  weigh 
carefully,  because  it  is  one  on  which 
consumer  educationists  have  often  lost 
perspective.  In  not  a few  cases,  observa- 
tion shows  consumer  education  units 
and  courses  running  counter  to  the  phi- 
losophy and  purposes  of  the  school  as 
a whole.  For  while  the  school  strives  to 
establish  the  concept  of  interdepend- 
ence and  such  personal  virtues  as  gen- 
erosity and  magnanimity,  its  consumer 
education  may  be  encouraging  a “me 
first”  attitude  in  the  individual,  and  on 
the  level  of  group  action  it  may  be 
dramatizing  a sort  of  new-style  class 
struggle. 

B.  Effective 

The  second  great  purpose  of  consumer 
education  is  to  help  the  consumer 
equip  himself  with  those  practical  com- 
petencies necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  he  sets  for  himself  and  for 
the  social-economic  system  in  which  he 
lives.  These  seem  to  fall  into  the  follow- 
ing eight  major  categories: 

1.  Effective  in  managing  personal  fi- 
nancial affairs , both  routine  day-to-day 
activities  and  those  matters  of  a long- 
term nature,  such  as  budgeting,  saving, 
using  credit,  insuring  against  risks,  and 
investing  one’s  funds. 

“Good  managers”  are  generally  laud- 
ed. They  are  the  people  who  “get  on 
top”  of  their  circumstances,  take  life 
in  stride  with  earned  self-confidence. 
To  an  increasing  degree,  in  this  money 
economy  of  ours,  they  succeed  because 


they  are  good  money  managers.  There- 
fore, consumer  education  should  con- 
cern itself  as  much  with  financial  man- 
agement as  with  goods  and  services. 

Mastery  of  money  rests  on  two  inter- 
related sets  of  habits  and  skills;  (a) 
handling  everyday  business  transac- 
tions in  sound,  systematic  fashion,  and 
(b)  looking  ahead  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  first  of  these  involves  primarily 
a host  of  little  routine  procedures: 
keeping  simple  but  accurate  records, 
preserving  valuable  papers  in  safety, 
filing  receipts  and  canceled  checks  sys- 
tematically, reading  before  signing,  etc. 

Understanding  of  these  things  is  easy 
enough  to  teach:  any  reasonably  intel- 
ligent youngster  will  quickly  under- 
stand why  one  should  not  store  war 
bonds  in  a dresser  drawer.  But  under- 
standing is  less  than  half  the  battle. 
The  student  must  gain  a positive  fond- 
ness for  the  businesslike  way,  must  get 
certain  habits  so  solidly  in  his  nervous 
system  that  they  function  automati- 
cally. For  this  he  needs  concrete,  specif- 
ic instruction,  stripped  to  essentials. 
He  needs  first-hand  familiarity  with 
business  operations  and  forms,  as  well 
as  with  banks  and  other  institutions. 
And  he  needs  an  abundance  of  actual 
practice. 

The  other  half  of  good  management 
—that  which  depends  primarily  on 
long-range  judgment— is  both  intrinsi- 
cally harder  to  learn  because  it  involves 
greater  complexities,  and  more  difficult 
to  motivate  because  it  seems  remote 
and  uninteresting  to  a high  school  stu- 
dent living  vividly  in  the  present.  Yet 
so  important  is  it  that  a way  must  be 
found  to  teach  it  effectively,  for  many  a 
man’s  experience  proves  that  a life- 
time’s gain  from  competent  day-to-day 
management  can  be  nullified  by  care- 
lessness or  incompetence  in  larger  af- 
fairs. 

Basic  to  long-range  management  is 
skill  in  budgeting  and  the  consistent 
habit  of  using  a budget.  But  apparently 
budgeting  is  not  popular;  for,  after 
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years  of  insistence  with  students  that 
people  should  budget,  very  few  do.  The 
reason  can  hardly  be  lack  of  skill,  for 
no  very  technical  skill  is  required.  More 
likely  the  real  reasons  are:  (a)  that  the 
budget  comes  to  seem  to  a hot-blooded, 
impatient  youth  like  a Spartan  device 
for  enforcing  abstention  — the  thing 
that  keeps  you  from  getting  what  you 
most  intensely  want;  and  (b)  that  the 
mechanics  of  budgeting  and  record- 
keeping are  made  to  seem  burdensome. 

For  the  teacher,  the  solutions  to  these 
twin  difficulties  are  obvious.  Keep  the 
mechanics  of  the  budget  simple,  and 
portray  the  budget  for  what  it  really  is: 
a planning  device  that  helps  one  get 
the  most  possible  of  what  he  wants 
most.  If  that  happens  to  be  a pair  of 
shoe  skates,  and  if  it  can  be  got  only  by 
cutting  down  on  hamburgers,  even  the 
giddiest  sophomore  will  hardly  object. 

Yet  any  sensible  person’s  budget 
must  provide  for  savings— savings  with 
a purpose.  And  training  in  financial 
management  must  embrace  the  safe- 
keeping and  employment  of  those  sav- 
ings. This  demands,  at  the  very  least, 
that  the  student  learn  of  the  commonly 
accepted  institutions  where  funds  may 
be  kept,  and  learn  to  use  them  facilely. 

It  demands,  further,  that  he  get  the 
idea  of  making  his  savings  work  for  him 
—which  is  investment.  Investment  is 
commonly  taught  in  terms  of  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.  Some  teachers  succeed  in 
making  the  topic  interesting,  and  cer- 
tainly a rudimentary  awareness  of  these 
phenomena  is  desirable;  yet  investment 
so  conceived  is  at  best  remote  to  the  18- 
year-old.  Ignored  in  surprising  degree 
is  the  real  investment  problem  facing 
the  student— investing  in  himself,  in  his 
own  education  and  self-development, 
in  his  home,  farm,  or  job,  in  “getting  a 
start  in  life.”  Here  is  subject  matter 
dynamically  interesting  to  youth,  and 
every  bit  as  valid  an  approach  to  in- 
vestment as  debating  whether  at  the 
age  of  40  he  should  play  safe  with  gilt- 
edge  preferred  stock  or  risk  a little  on 
the  common. 


Wise  management  demands  also  an 
evaluation  of  the  risks  one  faces  and 
the  means  of  insuring  against  them. 
Considering  that  20-year-olds  often  sad- 
dle themselves  with  high-priced  en- 
dowment policies,  and  thus  crystallize 
a program  which  may  prove  ill  suited 
to  their  later  needs  as  heads  of  families, 
high  school  is  none  too  early  for  a real 
study  of  insurance. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  matter  of  using 
credit.  There  are  times  when  one 
should  go  in  debt.  Credit  is  a sound 
business  asset  and  the  ability  to  use  it 
boldly  and  imaginatively  is  as  essen- 
tial as  refusal  to  substitute  borrowing 
for  budgeting.  One  should  learn  to 
evaluate  his  desire  for  credit,  and  to 
get  it  when  he  needs  it,  cheaply  and 
efficiently,  without  the  harrowing  emo- 
tions of  a supplicant. 

Not  least  important  in  teaching  good 
management  are  certain  overtones  of 
“businesslikeness”:  wholesome  respect 
for  sound  personal  business  methods, 
contempt  for  slipshod,  trouble-breed- 
ing fecklessness;  a habit  of  getting  com- 
petent advice  and  comprehensive  infor- 
mation, then  making  clean-cut  decisions 
and  refusing  to  worry  or  vacillate  once 
they  are  made;  a sturdy  self-reliance 
and  willingness  to  take  responsibility 
for  one’s  own  decision,  blaming  not  an 
advisor  but  oneself  when  something 
goes  awry,  learning  from  the  error  but 
writing  it  off  promptly;  a realization 
of  the  value  of  establishing  a deserved 
reputation  for  integrity  and  sound 
judgment;  a feeling  for  the  worth  of 
good  credit. 

To  sum  up:  an  important  phase  of 
consumer  education  is  “businesslike 
training  for  businesslike  living.” 

2.  Effective  in  selecting  and  buying 
goods  and  services,  getting  what  is 
needed  with  economy  of  time,  effort, 
nervous  strain,  and  money. 

“Better  buymanship.”  Certainly  this 
is  the  one  element  of  consumer  educa- 
tion most  popularly  recognized  and 
emphasized.  Even  though  it  should  not 
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be  thought  of  as  the  whole  of  consumer 
education— as  it  cannot  be  if  the  other 
objectives  listed  in  this  unit  are  given 
their  place— it  is  important.  The  most 
distinctive  and  newest  element  which 
consumer  education  adds  to  the  cur- 
riculum, it  should  continue  to  be  one 
major  preoccupation  of  all  who  are 
intimately  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion of  consumers.  For  it  is  the  very 
backbone  of  consumer  education. 

However,  acceptance  of  direct  train- 
ing in  selecting  and  purchasing  as  a ma- 
jor goal  of  consumer  education  raises 
further  questions.  Does  it  mean  study- 
ing many  commodities  in  detail,  to 
learn  to  distinguish  the  juicy  orange 
from  the  pulpy  one,  the  durable  bed 
sheet  from  the  sleazy  one?  Or  does  it 
mean  learning  general  principles  and 
procedures  which  apply  to  all  purchas- 
ing? Partly  questions  of  methodology, 
these  questions  also  go  deeper,  to  the 
fundamental  question:  what  instruc- 
tion in  buying  is  so  important  that  the 
school  should  accept  it  as  part  of  its 
responsibility  for  all  students? 

We  believe  that  long-run  objectives 
in  buymanship  training  should  out- 
weigh the  more  immediate  ones.  The 
building  of  a sound  modus  operandi— 
in  selecting  stores,  shopping  by  a plan, 
getting  information  from  advertise- 
ments and  labels,  etc.— is  worth  more 
than  deciding  which  brand  or  which 
of  several  products  is  at  the  moment 
“best.”  Products  change,  new  ones  are 
developed,  brands  come  and  go;  the 
little  fund  of  commodity  facts  the 
school  can  give  this  year  may  be  out 
of  date  a few  years  hence;  but  the  con- 
sumer who  is  equipped  with  basic  tech- 
niques will  use  them  all  his  life. 

However,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the 
best  approach  to  generalized  habits  and 
skills  applicable  to  many  products  and 
over  a long  period  of  years  is  through 
detailed  study  of  specific  goods  and 
services. 

Such  study  should  be  down-to-earth, 
based  as  far  as  possible  on  study  of  the 
actual  goods.  It  should  be  fully  realis- 


tic in  terms  of  prices  and  current  com- 
mercial practices.  It  should  concentrate 
on  important  products  from  the  areas 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  health,  rec- 
reation, and  education.  And  always— 
no  matter  how  important  the  product 
under  investigation  — it  should  be 
treated,  in  a sense,  as  an  example ; that 
is,  there  should  be  a continuing  search 
for  transfer  from  the  specific  to  general 
principles. 

One  last  word:  many  goods  pur- 
chased by  adults  have  a direct  equiva- 
lent in  goods  bought  by  youth.  The 
woman  who  is  to  buy  food  for  a family 
ten  years  hence  is  a girl  now,  and  she 
eats  at  our  cafeteria.  She  will  need  to 
know  about  rompers  for  Junior  then, 
but  now  she  is  absorbed  in  a sports  out- 
fit for  herself.  She  can  learn  about  food 
and  textiles  as  soundly  in  the  context 
of  the  present  as  in  the  soberer  dress  of 
tomorrow’s  problems.  And,  to  put  it 
mildly,  there  is  no  special  virtue  in 
clinging  to  the  remote. 

3.  Effective  in  progressively  accumu- 
lating reliable  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  goods  and  services,  their 
price,  quality,  and  the  probable  satis- 
factions they  will  yield,  using  critically 
a sufficient  variety  of  the  valid  sources 
of  information. 

Nothing  else  so  distinguishes  the 
alert  consumer  from  the  careless  one 
as  the  broad  and  solid  base  of  informa- 
tion from  which  he  operates.  A certain 
initial  fund  of  this  information  can  be 
built  up  for  him  in  the  school.  But  it 
cannot  possibly  cover  all  the  goods  and 
services  he  will  want,  nor  can  it  pro- 
vide for  inevitable  changes  in  products 
and  brands  and  the  new  goods  and 
services  invention  will  make  available. 

Therefore  a major  function  of  con- 
sumer education  is  to  put  the  student 
in  the  way  of  continually  accumulating 
and  sifting  information  of  value  to 
him.  Having  learned  the  ideal  of  acting 
whenever  possible  on  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate and  tested  data,  he  needs  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  sources  of  such 
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data,  and  to  learn  to  evaluate  and  to 
use  their  offerings  for  his  purposes. 

The  sources  are  many:  the  conversa- 
tion of  friends  and  neighbors;  the  ad- 
vice of  salespersons;  advertisements, 
labels,  booklets  and  visual  aids  dis- 
tributed by  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants; the  findings  of  science  (e.g.,  on 
nutrition)  as  reported  in  scholarly  pa- 
pers or  more  popularly  in  newspapers 
and  magazines;  the  judgments  of  pro- 
fessional bodies  like  the  American 
Medical  Association,  of  testing  labora- 
tories such  as  those  of  the  American 
Gas  Association,  of  consumers’  sub- 
scriptions services  such  as  Consumers’ 
Union;  and  materials  from  a number 
of  government  agencies. 

That  some  of  the  data  come  from 
“interested  parties’’  is  apparent,  but 
this  need  not  be  of  undue  concern  if 
the  student  learns  to  use  them  critically 
and  informedly,  to  compare  one  against 
another,  and  to  come  to  his  own  de- 
cisions. Having  recognized  a need  for 
wariness,  it  is  more  profitable  to  go  on 
to  a positive  search  for  reliable  aids 
than  to  stick  forever  at  the  level  of  the 
sceptic.  The  attempt  to  substitute  a 
sharpened  personal  inspection  and 
analysis  of  goods  for  any  dependence 
upon  the  vendors’  word— as  exempli- 
fied by  “burning  tests”  for  fabrics  in 
substitute  for  reading  the  label— has 
largely  been  abandoned  by  progressive 
consumer  educators. 

For  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  con- 
sumer cannot  be  his  own  expert  on 
most  goods  or  services;  he  must  get  ex- 
pert aid.  And  the  profitable  procedure 
is  to  help  him  find  the  best  advice  and 
use  it  well.  But  along  with  a willingness 
to  utilize  expert  advice,  the  young  con- 
sumer needs  to  develop  independence 
of  judgment.  Having  used  each  source 
of  information  for  what  it  is  worth  to 
him,  he  must  take  responsibility  for 
final  judgment.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
knows  what  he  can  afford,  how  the 
added  purchase  would  fit  in  with  the 
rest  of  his  possessions,  and  how  well  it 
would  expedite  his  long-term  goals. 


This  attitude  is  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  slavish  and  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  the  work  of  any  one  helping 
agency. 

4.  Effective  in  using  goods  and  services 
in  such  a manner  that  they  will  yield 
the  greatest  possible  satisfactions  to 
oneself , his  family,  and  larger  groups. 

Some  women  who  are  highly  con- 
cerned about  vitamins  when  buying 
food  seem  less  concerned  about  them 
when  cooking.  Some  men  will  listen 
ever  so  critically  to  the  “tone”  of  a 
radio  at  the  store,  then  flip  the  tone 
control  to  the  low  end  at  home  and  sit 
unheeding  through  hours  of  distorted 
music.  The  expensive  camera  is  all  too 
often  used  with  all  the  precision  of 
a Brownie.  The  new  suit  which  gave 
the  buyer  such  a thrill  is  worn  un- 
pressed, a little  guiltily  perhaps,  and 
certainly  without  the  highest  possible 
satisfaction. 

A family’s  accumulated  goods  are  its 
personal  capital,  capital  for  producing 
satisfactions,  like  a manufacturer’s  capi- 
tal for  producing  goods.  They  can  be 
wasted  by  disuse  or  misuse  as  surely 
as  the  buried  talent  of  the  parable 
was  wasted— and  the  waste  is  just  as 
condemnable. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  waste  of 
all  is  of  social  and  natural  wealth.  Great 
libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries 
operate  at  a fraction  of  their  capacity. 
Unusually  good  radio  programs  often 
go  unheeded.  The  quiet  charm  of  the 
morning  sun  over  a shining  lake  is  in- 
vited into  the  soul  of  but  a handful. 

One  of  the  best  thinkers  in  consumer 
education  insists  that  consuming  is 
using;  that  using  is  the  pleasantest 
thing  in  life,  and  that  the  common  ten- 
dency of  teachers  to  identify  consuming 
with  buying  has  done  more  to  limit 
consumer  education  than  any  other 
factor. 

At  a minimum,  schools  can  teach  ef- 
ficient use  of  goods,  through  following 
directions,  keeping  appliances  in  good 
order,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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they  can  also  stimulate  creative  use,  for 
a maximum  of  enjoyment  and  satis- 
faction. The  concept  cannot  be  limited 
to  goods  alone,  for  potential  services 
are  wasted  at  least  as  freely.  What  dif- 
ference could  be  made  in  the  lives  of 
many  if  they  could  only  learn  to  ask 
intelligently  for  advice  when  they  need 
it,  whether  from  a guide  at  the  mu- 
seum, a lawyer,  or  the  family  doctor! 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  the  acres  of 
diamonds  that  lie  unheeded  around 
every  consumer  without  seeming  plati- 
tudinous and  pedantic.  But  that  does 
not  gainsay  the  fact  that  they  are  there 
and  could  give  delight. 

5.  Effective  in  caring  for  goods  so  as  to 
get  long  life  and  full  value. 

Someone  has  estimated  that  by  fully 
informed  buying,  American  consumers 
could  add  25  per  cent  to  their  real  in- 
come. Obviously,  a similar  addition, 
perhaps  a larger  one,  can  be  made  by 
proper  care  of  goods  already  owned. 

Nearly  anyone  can  read  a manufac- 
turer’s manual  for  the  care  and  repair 
of  an  appliance.  School  courses,  books 
on  handicrafts,  and  ordinary  experi- 
ence offer  ample  opportunity,  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  for  picking  up  a few  tool 
skills.  A kit  of  simple  but  effective  tools 
should  be  “standard  equipment’’  for 
every  home. 

Shoes  which  are  regularly  oiled  and 
polished,  clothing  which  is  systemati- 
cally cleaned,  pressed,  repaired,  and 
properly  stored,  probably  literally  last 
twice  as  long  and— what  may  be  more 
important— yield  at  least  twice  as  much 
satisfaction  in  the  pride  of  good  appear- 
ance. The  point  hardly  needs  elabora- 
tion. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  care 
is  good  the  purchase  of  high-quality 
goods,  which  may  otherwise  be  uneco- 
nomic, becomes  increasingly  desirable 
or  profitable.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
an  attitude  is  involved:  style-conscious 
youth  may  actually  prefer  to  discard 
old  things  rapidly;  the  school  will  need 
to  strive  for  a reversal  of  this  attitude 


to  a genuine  pride  in  conservation  of 
good  things,  to  the  attitude  that,  “It  is 
smart  to  be  thrifty.” 

6.  Effective  in  making  goods  and  pro- 
viding services  for  oneself  or  family, 
extending  or  contracting  this  non-com- 
mercial production  as  may  seem  wise 
under  varying  circumstances. 

Teaching  students  to  produce  for 
themselves  is,  of  course,  the  opposite  of 
consumer  education.  It  is  “producer 
education.”  And  yet,  employing  per- 
sonal production  wisely  is  so  much  a 
part  of  good  consumership  that  the  re- 
lationship cannot  be  ignored. 

Sensing  the  connection,  a good  many 
consumer  education  classes  have  dab- 
bled at  laboratory  production  of  den- 
tifrices, cosmetics,  floor  wax,  etc.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  such  classwork  may 
have  value.  And  it  may  even  be  that  for 
low-income  groups  continued  home 
preparation  of  such  goods  may  pay. 
But,  unless  we  want  to  carry  our  civil- 
ization back  to  the  handicraft  stage, 
such  instruction,  as  a means  to  con- 
tinued home  production,  scarcely  seems 
realistic  or  important. 

Much  more  important  are  the  or- 
dinary things  which  sensible  people  do 
for  themselves:  producing  food  in  the 
garden  and  canning  it  for  the  snowy 
months;  sewing,  remodeling,  and  car- 
ing for  their  clothing;  turning  a drab 
lot  into  a smooth  green  lawn  bordered 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  without  much 
expenditure  except  of  thought  and 
muscle;  doing  the  ordinary  repair  and 
maintenance  jobs  around  the  house- 
hold and  on  the  family  car. 

Such  output  has  values  far  beyond 
the  physical  product:  in  the  joys  of 
artistic  creation;  in  the  cementing  of 
bonds  of  family  cooperation  and  affec- 
tion. It  must,  of  course,  be  balanced 
against  the  market  value  of  time  and 
energy  used. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  consumer 
education  to  teach  the  specific  skills 
involved.  But  no  consumer  education 
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program  could  be  complete  without 
stimulating  action  in  this  direction. 

7.  Effective  in  maintaining  desirable 
relationships  with  those  with  whom 
business  is  carried  on. 

Some  consumers  consistently  get  the 
very  best  from  their  merchants  and 
others  who  serve  them.  They  have  a 
certain  “touch”  in  keeping  personal 
relationships  frank  and  friendly.  Clerks 
like  them,  give  them  full  attention,  and 
strive  alertly  to  fill  their  needs.  They 
get  the  information  and  advice  they 
need,  if  the  seller  is  able  to  give  it.  Gen- 
erally, they  get  better  than  average 
goods  or  services  for  their  money.  And 
if  something  does  go  wrong,  they  are 
likely  to  get  reasonable  adjustments. 

By  contrast,  a great  many  consumers 
do  not  handle  their  business  contacts 
very  well.  Somehow,  clerks  do  not  try 
quite  so  hard  to  help  them  get  exactly 
what  they  need.  Perhaps  these  cus- 
tomers are  not  skilled  in  making  their 
wants  known  clearly  and  concisely.  Per- 
haps they  seem  so  vague  and  indifferent 
or  so  ignorant  about  the  goods  that  it  is 
no  pleasure  to  serve  them.  Or  perhaps 
they  are  so  suspicious  or  so  demanding 
that  they  create  a sullen  resistance. 
Anyway,  they  often  go  home  only 
partly  satisfied.  When  an  occasional 
transaction  goes  badly  wrong,  they  may 
grumble  endlessly  to  themselves  and 
their  companions,  yet  be  too  weak  to 
ask  an  adjustment;  or  they  may  de- 
mand it  so  offensively  that  all  mutual 
good  will  vanishes. 

Apparently  there  is  something  in 
skillful  consumer-buying  which  has 
more  to  do  with  human  relations  than 
it  has  with  knowing  the  best  brands  of 
commodities.  Apparently,  it  is  some- 
thing which  will  be  fully  achieved 
neither  by  the  suspicious,  demanding 
customer  nor  by  the  weak,  unprepared 
one  who  lacks  the  backbone  to  protect 
himself.  The  school  should  be  able  to 
ferret  out  and  to  teach  the  skills,  habits, 
and  attitudes  which  make  for  success  in 


the  consumer’s  dealings  with  those  who 
serve  him. 

Not  only  are  harmonious  relations 
with  venders  good  business;  they  are 
also  a source  of  pleasure.  We  enjoy  the 
relationships  themselves,  and  we  like 
better  what  we  buy  under  such  condi- 
tions than  what  we  get  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  distrust  and  antagonism. 
While  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  to 
generate  a reasonable  wariness  of  oc- 
casional sharp  practices,  consumer  edu- 
cation must  guard  against  losing  the 
fine  relationships  of  buyer  and  seller. 

8.  Effective  in  group  action  to  main- 
tain existing  conditions  which  are  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  to  promote  changes  which 
promise  further  improvement  of  the 
consumer's  status. 

Effectiveness  in  democratic  group 
action  depends  upon  a set  of  skills,  at- 
titudes, and  habits  which  the  schools 
have  long  sought  to  teach.  They  can 
probably  be  learned  in  part  by  obser- 
vation and  study  of  the  methods  used 
by  others,  but  in  large  part  they  are 
the  result  of  direct  participation. 

Consumer  education  gives  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  teaching  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  citizen- 
ship because  it  offers  numerous  specific 
and  attractive  goals  to  be  worked  for, 
within  the  range  of  what  is  possible  for 
high  school  students.  And  it  makes 
crystal  clear  the  weakness  of  the  indi- 
vidual working  by  himself. 

G.  Conscientious 

There  is  no  greater  hazard  to  any  so- 
ciety than  power  exercised  irresponsi- 
bly. Consumers  already  have  consider- 
able power;  they  must,  therefore, 
accept  corresponding  responsibility.  If 
through  education  or  by  organized  ef- 
fort they  succeed  in  increasing  their 
influence,  they  must  prepare  to  use  it 
ever  more  responsibly. 

The  responsibilities  which  consumers 
must  conscientiously  act  upon  seem  to 
fall  into  the  following  major  categories. 
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i.  Conscientious  to  develop  a high 
sense  of  purpose  for  society  as  a whole, 
analogous  to  the  individual’s  formula- 
tion of  his  own  personal  goals. 

What  is  an  organized  society  for? 
What  is  an  economy  for?  What  does 
democracy  mean  and  what  are  its  eco- 
nomic implications?  These  are  ques- 
tions the  consumer-citizen  must  answer 
for  himself,  and  the  answers  must  be 
guides  to  his  conduct. 

Conscientious  action  is  action  ac- 
cording to  ideals.  If  it  is  to  be  con- 
sistent and  wise,  the  ideals  must  be 
clearly  formulated  and  woven  into  a 
self-consistent  philosophy.  Just  as  in 
the  individual’s  personal  affairs  there 
must  be  a guiding  philosophy  of  life, 
so  in  affairs  which  affect  the  group 
there  must  be  a cogent  economic  and 
social  philosophy  and,  of  course,  the 
philosophy  of  private  affairs  and  that 
of  public  affairs  should  be  in  harmony. 

The  formulation  of  such  a philoso- 
phy is  an  obligation  of  the  citizen.  For 
he  enjoys  the  benefits  of  our  society  and 
our  economy.  And,  though  he  may  gen- 
erally not  be  aware  of  it,  he  plays  a part 
in  the  making  or  blocking  of  many  de- 
cisions which  soon  affect  and  ultimately 
determine  the  nature  of  our  social  and 
economic  organization.  The  social  phi- 
losophy which  the  consumer  formu- 
lates must  necessarily  be  peculiarly  his 
own.  But  he  must  bring  it  as  nearly  as 
he  can  into  line  with  the  true  meaning 
of  democracy.  This  means  that  he  must 
explore  the  basic  principles  of  democ- 
racy, seek  their  application  to  his  affairs 
as  a consumer,  and  follow  out  the  con- 
clusions even  if  at  an  apparent  tem- 
porary sacrifice. 

2.  Conscientious  to  evaluate  current 
business  and  governmental  practices 
and  proposals  for  change  in  the  light 
of  the  developed  goals  for  society. 

It  is,  of  course,  a fact  that  a high  pro- 
portion of  proposed  legislation  is  spon- 
sored, and  likewise  opposed,  by  organ- 
ized minority  groups,  often  purely  with 
reference  to  their  own  special  advan- 


tage. If  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
this  is  an  accepted  feature  of  democrat- 
ic life,  the  schools  cannot  ignore  it  or 
turn  up  their  noses  at  it.  But  there  is  a 
better  justification  for  such  special- 
group  actions:  in  our  great,  complex 
society  no  one  can  know  all  the  needs 
of  all  groups  or  judge  adequately  how 
a proposed  change  would  affect  each 
group;  competent  special  representa- 
tion of  every  legitimate  interest  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  good  policy- 
making. 

However,  unless  there  is  wise  re- 
straint guided  by  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, such  representation  can  easily 
degenerate  into  pressure-group  politics 
that  grasps  always  for  selfish  gain  with- 
out reference  to  the  general  welfare. 
And  it  is  not  mere  idle  theory  that  such 
selfish  action  can  culminate  in  national 
disaster. 

Therefore  the  school,  while  recogniz- 
ing legitimate  group  action  and  even 
teaching  effectiveness  in  it  (cf.  B.  8., 
above),  must  provide  a bulwark  against 
rampant  self-seeking.  It  must  teach  that 
for  the  good  citizen  the  question  always 
is  not  “What  immediate  or  personal 
gain  can  I get  from  this  practice  or  this 
proposed  change?”  but,  rather,  “What 
contribution  does  or  will  it  make  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  I have  ac- 
cepted for  society  as  a whole?”  And  it 
must  bring  the  young  consumer-citizen 
always  to  apply  this  as  the  test  in  evalu- 
ating current  practices  or  proposed 
changes. 

3-  Conscientious  to  participate  actively 
in  maintaining  and  improving  a social 
and  economic  environment  in  which 
all  the  people  find  it  progressively  easier 
to  satisfy  more  of  their  basic  needs  and 
reasonable  wants. 

“Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  me 
‘Lord,  Lord,’  shall  enter  into  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.”  There  must  be  action. 
Even  the  best  proposals  for  improving 
socio-economic  conditions  meet,  at  the 
very  least,  indifference  and  inertia; 
nearly  always  they  meet  also  a barrage 
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of  uncompromising  opposition  from 
vested  interests  and  from  those  who 
view  with  alarm  any  deviation  from 
what  they  consider  to  be  “the  ways  of 
our  fathers.” 

Of  the  two,  general  apathy  is  often 
the  more  formidable.  Therefore,  the 
man  who  understands  the  desirability 
of  a change  or  of  the  maintenance  of 
existing  good  features  can  render  great 
public  service  simply  by  spreading  en- 
lightenment in  his  circles.  The  devices 
used  may  be  simple  and  wholly  unsen- 
sational:  informal  conversation,  an 

encouraging  word  or  letter  to  business- 
men employing  desirable  practices,  an 
occasional  “letter  to  the  editor.  Those 
who  know  best  how  public  opinion  is 
molded  estimate  that  anyone  with  a 
reasonable  facility  in  speech  or  writing 
can  thus  increase  his  influence  on  any 
given  issue  a hundred-fold. 

Combatting  active  opposition  is  like- 
lier to  demand  organized  action.  Win- 
ning depends  on  rolling  up  one’s  sleeves 
and  wading  into  the  fight.  This  may  be 
distasteful,  but  it  is  a patriot’s  duty. 
The  true  citizen  meets  it  by  wisely 
choosing  the  agencies  through  which 
he  will  work.  And,  unlike  the  typical 
amateur  reformer  who  all  too  often 
wins  the  war  but  loses  the  peace,  he 
keeps  on  boring  in,  even  if  the  fight 
lasts  a long  time,  and  he  guards  the 
gains  once  they  are  made.  He  knows 
that  shrewd,  organized  opponents  may 
permit  fine-sounding  legislation  to  be 
passed  in  order  to  lull  the  “reformers” 
into  complacency,  then  quietly. nullify 
its  enforcement  after  the  excitement 
is  over.  Therefore  he  makes  himself 
one  of  the  valuable  few  who  watch 
politics  in  the  years  between  elections 
and  watch  administration  as  well  as 
legislation. 

Training  for  active  social  participa- 
tion is,  of  course,  by  no  means  pecul- 
iarly a function  of  consumer  education. 
But  a study  of  consumer  problems, 
highlighting  specific,  desirable  goals 
which  can  be  achieved,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  giving  particular  focus  and 


drive  to  such  action.  And  it  presents 
opportunities  for  learning  by  actual 
practice,  within  the  school  or  local 
community. 

4.  Conscientious  to  practice  those  ha- 
bits as  shoppers,  buyers,  and  users  which 
help  the  business  system  to  operate 
smoothly  and  economically. 

Many  a criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  business  community  because  “dis- 
tribution costs  too  much”— i.e.,  has  not 
reached  an  efficiency  comparable  to 
that  of  mass  production.  There  seems 
to  be  an  unspoken  premise  in  this  that 
distribution  should  be  “streamlined” 
to  something  approaching  industry’s 
assembly-line  technique.  An  interest- 
ing question  then  arises:  how  well 
would  certain  consumer  practices— or, 
especially,  some  customers— fit  on  such 
an  “assembly  line”? 

However,  to  evaluate  consumer  prac- 
tices, we  need  not  look  to  any  hypothe- 
tical distribution  system.  American  dis- 
tribution has  already  gone  forward  a 
tremendous  distance  from  the  ancient 
or  Oriental  system  of  bargaining  and 
haggling.  Despite  its  weaknesses  and 
imperfections,  it  has  set  up  a variety  of 
smooth-flowing  business  procedures  to 
handle  great  volumes  of  business  with 
unprecedented  efficiency.  And  any  busi- 
nessman knows  that  the  operation  of 
the  system  is  disrupted  time  and  again 
by  ignorant,  inefficient,  or  inconsider- 
ate customers. 

Any  sensible  consumer  also  knows 
this— sees  it  in  other  consumers  at  least. 
He  sees  customers  who  fail  to  plan  be- 
fore they  shop,  wasting  the  salesper- 
son’s time  and  holding  up  others  by 
tedious  “thinking”  at  the  counter;  cus- 
tomers who  don’t  know  what  they  want; 
customers  who  buy  haphazardly  and  re- 
turn a large  part  of  their  purchases,  at 
great  expense  to  the  store;  customers 
who  fail  to  return  the  statement,  as 
requested,  when  paying  a bill,  thus 
wasting  time  of  the  clerical  staff. 

The  details  of  customers’  deficiencies 
are  too  numerous  to  mention;  all  told, 
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they  slow  up  and  disorganize  orderly 
merchandising  and  go  far  to  cancel 
merchants’  attempts  to  lower  the  over- 
head costs  per  sale.  If  distribution  is 
to  be  more  efficient,  consumers  must  do 
their  part  by  gearing  themselves  to  effi- 
cient methods.  The  good  consumer  has 
an  obligation  to  seek  to  understand 
the  operating  systems  of  the  businesses 
with  which  he  deals,  and  to  adapt  him- 
self, so  far  as  is  reasonable,  to  them. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  con- 
sumer should  feel  forced  to  buy  hastily, 
to  shop  inadequately.  But  common- 
sense  evidence  shows  that  the  thriftier 
shoppers  are  rarely  found  among  the 
dawdlers  and  time-killers.  The  best 
shoppers  have  learned  to  combine 
speed  and  efficiency  with  discernment. 
And  others  can  be  taught  to  emulate 
them.  There  will  be  dividends  to  all 
consumers,  both  in  lower  prices  and  in 
more  satisfactory  dealings,  if  more  cus- 
tomers learn  thus  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modern,  reasonably  speeded  trade. 

5.  Conscientious  to  develop  good  re- 
lations with  those  who  have  a part  in 
providing  consumer  goods  and  services. 

It  is  good  business  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  those  who  serve  one,  who 
can  give  better  or  poorer  service  in  the 
immediate  transaction  or  in  the  future. 
Besides,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  do 
business  on  a reasonably  courteous 
basis. 

But  beyond  these  selfish  considera- 
tions, democratic  respect  for  personality 
demands  a decent  attention  to  human 
relations.  The  storekeeper  with  whom 
we  deal,  as  well  as  his  delivery  boy,  has 
a right  to  expect  common  courtesy.  In 
most  circumstances  he  is  justified  in  as- 
suming that  if  we  trade  with  him  at  all, 
we  respect  him,  that  his  honesty  will 
not  be  impugned  unless  the  evidence 
is  conclusive,  that  he  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  correct  errors  without 
incrimination. 

There  is  no  implication  in  this  that 
the  buyer  is  not  to  protect  his  own 
legitimate  interests.  In  fact,  he  can  do 


so  more  effectively  if  he  learns  to  do  it 
tactfully.  Sellers  generally  recognize 
that  their  vested  interest  lies  in  good 
relations  with  customers ; although  their 
employees  are  not  always  models  of 
business  etiquette,  most  firms  sincerely 
and  studiously  strive  to  conduct  their 
affairs  courteously.  Even  when  their 
dealings  with  a particular  customer 
have  run  into  difficulty— as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a payment  is  past  due— 
they  try  to  solve  the  matter  with  least 
possible  personal  irritation. 

Consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  so  generally  grasped  the  fact  that 
pleasant  relationships  are  in  their  in- 
terest. And  they  have  not  often  been 
trained  in  what  one  may  call  “business 
etiquette.”  As  business  educators  have 
long  done,  those  who  teach  consumers 
may  well  give  careful  attention  to  cul- 
tivating the  attitudes  and  skills  which 
are  essential  to  good  human  relations. 

6.  Conscientious  to  consider  the  just 
interests  of  others— including  workers, 
producers,  distributors,  and  merchants, 
as  well  as  other  consumers— and  to  co- 
ordinate personal  interests  with  the 
interests  of  others  making  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

It  takes  intelligence  and  imagination 
genuinely  to  realize  that  one’s  own 
interests  are  in  the  long  run  best 
served  when  the  interests  of  others  are 
guarded.  This  truth  is  fairly  easy  to 
comprehend  in  the  case  of  those  with 
whom  one  deals  face  to  face,  and  whom 
he  knows  personally  in  his  own  com- 
munity. But  let  even  a telephone  inter- 
vene, and  many  people  find  it  easy  to  be 
rude  or  inconsiderate.  And  when  the 
persons  affected  are  remote  in  the  eco- 
nomic process  it  is  hard  indeed  to  keep 
in  mind— and  act  upon— a proper  re- 
gard for  their  just  interests. 

Yet  we  know  intellectually  that  inter- 
dependence is  the  outstanding  fact  of 
our  economic  as  well  as  of  our  social 
life.  Over  and  above  any  commercial 
consideration,  democracy  places  an  ob- 
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ligation  upon  us  to  coordinate  our  ac- 
tions with  the  common  good. 

Because  consumer  education  can  ap- 
proach this  broad  socio-economic  phi- 
losophy through  little  applications  in 
the  lives  of  the  students,  and  because 
it  gives  rich  opportunity  for  learning 
through  action  rather  than  merely  by 
discussion,  it  offers  a specially  advan- 
tageous medium  for  approaching  an 
important  objective  of  education. 

7.  Conscientious  to  give  preference  to 
goods  produced  and  distributed  under 
fair  labor  conditions,  whether  in  our 
own  country  or  abroad,  and  to  deal 
with  reliable  vendors. 

There  is  always  a temptation  in  any 
transaction  simply  to  get  the  most  pos- 
sible for  the  least  outlay.  Consumer 
education,  which  quite  properly  con- 
centrates upon  helping  the  individual 
get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  resources, 
runs  a certain  risk  of  even  intensifying 
this  motivation,  with  neglect  of  the 
long-term  general  welfare. 

Every  purchase  is  a supporting  vote 
for  the  producer  and  distributor  pa- 
tronized. If  one  would  be  shocked  and 
horrified  to  see  dirty,  insanitary  quar- 
ters, and  exploitation  of  workmen  in 
his  own  community;  if  he  realizes  that 
they  endanger  not  only  physical  health 
but  also  social  health;  if  he  favors  lib- 
eral political  action  to  reform  bad  con- 
ditions; then  it  is  patently  silly  for  him 
to  cast  his  economic  votes  in  reverse  of 
everything  he  stands  for. 

Likewise,  there  is  in  the  continual 
scrutiny  of  business  practices— whole- 
some and  valuable  as  this  critical  evalu- 
ation is— an  inherent  danger  of  losing 
balance  and  perspective.  We  may  too 
easily  forget  how  much  and  how  satis- 
fyingly  we  depend  upon  the  perma- 
nent, ethical  merchant  for  advice,  serv- 
ice, and  the  proper  rectification  of 
mistakes.  If  consumer  education  em- 
phasizes solely  shrewdness  in  bargain- 
ing with  him,  students  may  assume 
glibly  that  the  merchant  can  always 
“take  care  of  himself.”  Then  they  may 
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sacrifice  him  lightly  to  the  fly-by-night 
vendor  with  his  questionable  “bar- 
gains.” If  so,  they  may  weaken  the  busi- 
ness structure  upon  which  they  must 
ultimately  depend. 

Consumer  education  had  better  al- 
ways remember  soberly  that  the  re- 
liable merchant  is  the  consumer’s 
strongest  ally.  Therefore,  consumer 
educators  may  well  spend  less  energy 
on  teaching  how  to  protect  oneself  in 
dealing  with  the  unscrupulous;  more 
on  teaching  the  selection  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  honest  businessman. 

8.  Conscientious  to  refrain  from  prac- 
tices (hoarding,  buying  in  an  illegal 
market,  e.g.,)  that  harm  society  as  a 
whole. 

At  the  seashore,  low  tide  exposes 
many  an  ugly  and  noisome  object 
which  is  hidden  at  the  flood.  Just  so,  a 
crisis  such  as  the  war  brings  to  sight 
ugly,  antisocial  practices  such  as  go 
unnoticed  in  the  usual  flood  of  goods 
and  services. 

The  hoarder  and  the  patron  of  the 
black  market  scheme  out  their  little 
gains  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  us. 
Most  of  them  would  scorn  to  pick  our 
pockets  of  a dollar  or  even  of  a ration 
stamp.  If  they  cheat  in  another  context, 
then,  it  must  be  mainly  that  they  do  not 
understand  that  the  same  principles 
and  results  are  involved. 

Different  times  have  different  prob- 
lems, not  always  so  easy  to  see  as  war- 
time hoarding.  But  always  there  are 
rules,  agreed  upon  by  the  democratic 
majority,  crystalized  in  law  or  custom. 
The  conscientious  consumer  will  not 
only  follow  the  rules  scrupulously  him- 
self; he  will  also  seek  to  influence  others 
to  follow  them,  and  to  have  violations 
punished  and  stopped. 

It  follows  that  an  important  phase  of 
consumer  education  is  a study  of  the 
consumer  himself.  The  critical  scrutiny 
should  not  all  be  focussed  upon  the 
vendor.  The  young  consumer  should 
think  through  what  his  responsibilities 
are,  what  constitutes  ethical  or  unethi- 
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cal  conduct.  And  he  should  resolve  to 
live  by  a high  ethical  code,  even  if  some 
vendors  by  sharp  practices  tempt  him 
to  answer  in  kind. 

9.  Conscientious  to  refrain  from  ex- 
ploiting the  urgent  necessity  of  others. 

Nearly  everyone  sooner  or  later  has 
opportunity  to  take  shrewd  advantage 
of  a fellow-man’s  urgent  necessity:  the 
laborer  without  work,  who  can  be 
hired  temporarily  for  less  than  a living 
wage;  the  struggling  salesman  who  can 
be  driven  to  cut  his  commission  to  al- 
most nothing  to  make  a sale;  the  near- 
bankrupt merchant  who  can  be  pushed 
below  his  established  prices. 

It  is  a temptation  to  seize  the  chance, 
particularly  since  some  sellers  have  so 
often  done  precisely  the  same  thing  to 
consumers.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  bar- 
gain competently  with  a strong  man- 
even  if  the  bargaining  is  hard  there  is 
the  honest  thrill  of  a fair  contest;  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  bully  a weakling 
or  anyone  caught  by  emergency.  The 
competent  consumer  has  no  need  of 
such  tactics;  they  will  only  cost  him  his 
self-respect,  besides  weakening  the 
economy  in  which  he  lives. 

The  school  as  a whole,  in  which  con- 
sumer education  takes  place,  has  long 
sought  to  educate  its  students  to  mag- 
nanimity. It  would  be  an  error  for  con- 
sumer education,  dealing  with  a special 
area  of  human  conduct,  to  sponsor  a 
precisely  opposite  ideal. 

10.  Conscientious  to  refrain  from  de- 
manding special  consideration  (lowered 
price , extra  and  unnecessary  services, 
e.g.)  that  cannot  he  generally  given  to 
others. 

When  a merchant  is  forced  to  add  to 
his  costs,  he  must  either  absorb  the  loss 
(which  he  cannot  do  to  any  great  de- 
gree or  regularly  for  all  customers)  or 
recover  his  loss  by  higher  prices  or 
skimped  quality  on  other  sales.  The 
consumer  who  successfully  demands 
an  uneconomic  consideration,  gets  it, 
then,  either  as  a gift  from  the  vendor  or 


—more  probably— as  a gift  paid  for  by 
his  neighbors. 

Consumer  education  should  help  the 
student  see  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween honest  bargaining  and  mere  ex- 
ploitation. It  should  strive  for  the  self- 
respecting  attitude  of  the  man  who  is 
able  and  willing  to  pay  his  own  way 
with  fair  consideration  of  others. 

11.  Conscientious  to  develop  an  active 
consumer  consciousness  which  will 
serve  to  counterbalance  overemphasis 
upon  producer  interests  in  legislation. 

If  consumers  were  only  one  more 
special-interest  group  in  our  society, 
the  only  justification  for  stimulating 
an  active  conscience  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote legislation  on  their  behalf  would 
be  that  they  have  up  to  now  been  in- 
adequately considered,  while  produc- 
ing interests  have  received  greater 
attention  and  solicitude  by  govern- 
ment. It  seems  undeniable  that  this  is 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  although  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a trend  toward 
a better  than  usual  balance. 

However,  the  more  valid  justifica- 
tion for  referring  to  the  interests  of 
consumers  in  judging  all  legislation 
goes  much  deeper.  Satisfying  the  wants 
of  consumers,  who  are  all  the  people, 
is  the  end  purpose  of  all  economic 
effort.  Everything  else— the  provision 
of  well-paid  jobs,  protection  of  the 
chance  for  profit,  etc.— is  only  an  inter- 
mediate step.  Consumption,  the  satis- 
faction of  human  wants,  is  the  thing 
that  gives  sense  to  all  economic  action. 

Therefore  the  welfare  of  all  con- 
sumers should  ever  be  the  guiding  cri- 
terion in  the  making  of  policy.  To  ap- 
ply constantly  the  question,  “How  will 
this  proposed  change  affect  consumers?” 
is  not  to  seek  special  protection  for  one 
class.  It  is,  rather,  to  ask,  “How  does 
this  proposal  square  with  the  funda- 
mental purpose  for  which  our  economy 
and  the  organization  of  society  exist?” 

Consequently,  consumer  education 
will  render  a service  not  to  one  segment 
of  society,  but  to  society  as  a whole,  if 
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it  develops  in  students  an  active  con- 
science to  seek  always  the  best  interests 
of  consumers.  That  this  will  be  closely 
allied,  in  general,  with  the  true  interest 
of  efficient,  ethical  producers  and  ven- 
dors follows  naturally.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  fundamentally  sound  that  the  con- 


sumer should  be  the  darling  of  society; 
that  all  other  interests  should  be  re- 
ferred to  his  welfare,  rather  than  that 
production  and  business  be  viewed  as 
ends  in  themselves,  without  reference 
to  their  single  purpose— the  satisfaction 
of  human  wants. 


SKILL  IN  CONSUMING  IS  NEVER  ENOUGH:  THERE  MUST  ALSO  BE  WISDOM 
AND  CHARACTER.  WISDOM  IN  CONSUMING,  AS  IN  ALL  OF  LIFE,  DEPENDS 
ON  ONE’S  HAVING  CLEARLY  DEFINED,  HIGH-QUALITY  PURPOSES  AND  GOALS; 
CHARACTER  IS  STRENGTH  TO  GOVERN  ONE’S  LIFE  ACCORDINGLY.  THERE- 
FORE, THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CONSUMER  EDUCATION,  IN  COMMON  WITH 
ALL  EDUCATION,  IS  TO  HELP  EACH  STUDENT  DEVELOP  A SENSE  OF  VALUES, 
DETERMINE  WHAT  HE  MOST  WANTS  OUT  OF  LIFE,  SET  HIS  GOALS  AND  SEE 
THEM  IN  PROPER  PROPORTION,  THEN  ACT  ACCORDING  TO  HIS  DEVELOPED 
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THE  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  SERIES 


Publications  of  the  Consumer  Education  Study 
of  the 

National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C, 


(continued  from  back  cover) 

CO-OPERATIVE  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  SUBJECTS  CONCERNED  WITH  CONSUMERSHIP 

A series  of  pamphlets  developed  for  the  Consumer  Education  Study  by  the 
national  organizations  in  the  several  subject-matter  fields.  15  cents  each. 

Consumer  Education  and  the  Social  Studies 

The  Rdle  of  Mathematics  in  Consumer  Education 

Consumer  Education  and  Home  Economics 

The  Relation  of  Business  Education  to  Consumer  Education 

The  Place  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Consumer 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  IN  PREPARATION 
FOR  STUDENTS 

Enjoying  Your  Life  in  the  Country.  Special  material— of  book  length— for 
die  rural  consumer. 

Buyer's  Notebook.  Made  up  of  a series  of  informational  leaflets  on  specific 
commodities  and  services. 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 


Consumer  Education  in  Your  School.  A practical  guide— of  book  length— 
for  the  principal  and  his  staff. 


Bibliographies  on  Various  Aspects  of  Consumer  Education . 


TX  335  C75  V-l 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION  SERIES 


Nl  39632766  CURR  HIST 


1.  The  Modern  American  Consumer.  Introductory;  includes  for  the  teacher  and 
student  a statement  on  purpose  of  consumer  education. 

2.  Learning  to  Use  Advertising.  A study  of  the  consumer's  stake  in  advertising  as 
a medium  of  information. 

$.  Time  on  Your  Hands.  On  the  "consuming"  of  leisure  time. 

4.  Investing  in  Yourself.  How  a youth  may  use  his  resources  effectively  in  securing 
an  education  and  getting  a start  at  his  career. 

5.  Consumer  and  the  Law.  The  law  as  it  relates  to  everyday  affairs. 

6.  Using  Standards  and  Labels.  Including  a study  of  testing  and  rating  agencies 
and  of  the  issues  centering  around  mandatory  grade  labeling,  as  well  as  a prac- 
tical guide  to  the  use  of  existing  labels  on  consumer  goods. 

7.  Managing  Your  Money.  Budgeting,  saving,  and  investing  the  money  saved; 
carrying  on  consumer  financial  affairs  in  business-like  fashion. 

8.  Buying  Insurance.  Social  Security  and  group  insurance,  as  well  as  traditional 
life,  health,  accident,  and  property  insurance. 

9.  Using  Consumer  Credit.  Buying  on  open  account  and  on  the  instalment  plan: 
borrowing  money.  A unit  aimed  at  building  sound  judgment  as  well  as  pract 
cal  techniques. 

10.  Investing  in  your  Health.  The  best  use  of  resources  for  protecting  and  improv- 
ing health. 


OTHER  UNITS  IN  PREPARATION 

Effective  Shopping  Looking  at  A merican  Production 

Making  a House  a Home  Looking  at  American  Distribute 

You  and  Our  Economic  System  Economic  Roads  for  American 


Price:  35  cents  a copy. 

Discounts:  2-9  copies,  10%;  10-99  copies,  25%;  100  or  more,  33 %%. 

Payment  must  accompany  orders  of  one  dollar  or  less. 

Shipping  charges  will  be  prepaid  on  all  orders  accompanied  by  payment. 

Order  from  the  Consumer  Education  Study  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


